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CHAPTER I. 

Amid the tumults of the preceding three 
years on various parts of the continent of 
Europe, there have been none more calcu- 
lated to fix attention than those which 
have taken place in the many states com- 
posing the Austrian Empire. 

On witnessing the tremendous political 
crisis, which has struck that country li e 
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a thunderbolt, the earliest question which 
presents itself to the mind is, — How can 
it be accounted for, that the Austrian 
government, which must have foreseen a 
movement so long in preparation, and 
which is generally supposed to be so vigi- 
lant, should have been bo rapidly and 
unexpectedly struck to the ground ? 

It is known that the Austrian govern- 
ment was perfectly well acquainted with 
its dangers — it felt the approach of this 
social revolution, but it could never be 
persuaded to pursue an energetic line of 
conduct to repel it, and failed to apply 
a remedy which, in the opinion of en- 
lightened and educated men, was most 
calculated to have prevented the develop- 
ment of its phases — namely — by taking 
the initiative itself, and proceeding to ac- 
complish those reforms in the laws and 
administration of the country, which had 
been universally admitted to be necessary, 
and yet, unfortunately, which had been so 
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long delayed ; and the reason why the go- 
vernment did not do so was alleged to he 
that, if it granted reform of any kind, it 
feared it would only be accelerating the 
action of the revolution itself. 

To obtain a clear idea of the origin of 
the revolutionary movement in Austria, it 
is indispensable for us to look a little into 
the history of the past, for that alone 
affords us the key, in pointing out that 
ideas tending to reform, and alterations in 
all the departments of the state, had for a 
long period been fostered in the minds of 
the people, and which ideas had been based 
on the repeated promises of preceding 
governments ; but from the fact that no 
active measures had ever been taken to 
carry out such reforms, the people had, ty 
degrees, become altogether discontented, 
and at length had resolved to seize the 
first opportunity of openly exhibiting dis- 
satisfaction, of raising the standard of 
public opinion, and thus to endeavour to 
B 2 
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forward the subject themselves. This oc- 
casion more particularly presented itself 
during the year 1847, and preparations 
were then made to effect an explosion at 
an early period, which should overthrow 
the then machinery of government, even 
at the risk of endangering the existence of 
the state itself. 

Austria did not emerge from the tram- 
mels of the middle ages until the 
period of the reigo of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. This enlightened prin- 
cess, with as much wisdom as firmness, 
was the first to propose reforms in 
all the departments of the public adminis- 
tration, and sought, at the same time, to 
give them a favourable reception amongst 
her subjects, by iuculcatiug education and 
sound religious senlimeut in all classes. 
He who would weigh the various institu- 
tions of this sovereign in comparison with 
the advance of civilization, and popular 
education in our daj"B, would, no doubt. 
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turn from the subject with little satisfac- 
tion ; but, if laws are deemed wise which 
meet the exigencies of the times in which 
they are framed, and which keep pace with 
the moral and intellectual sentiments of 
their age, then it must be admitted that 
the reign of Maria Theresa will bear com- 
parison with that of any other in the 
annals of the empire of Austria for wis- 
dom, vigour, and sound legislation. The 
Emperor Joseph II. persevered most en- 
ergetically in the track of his predecessor, 
and made great progress in the detail of 
those reforms meditated by her ; — it may 
with justice be said that, in his system of 
government, he legislated for the people, 
not for classes, and shewed an equal in- 
terest for the good of all. 

The Austrian monarchy was, however, 
at that period, as it is at present, a nation 
composed of different races, alienated from 
each other by habits, manners, language 
and government. The feudal system ex- 
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isted everywhere. Maria Theresa had 
begun to operate the fusion of these 
different nations — but very slowly; she 
had also attacked the feudal system by 
wise and temperate reforms, but her son 
was of too impetuous a nature to act with 
the same moderation and prudence. He 
desired to establish unity in the whole 
empire at once, and declared that for the 
future there should be no distinct pro- 
vinces. He divided the whole monarchy 
into thirteen governments, and substituted 
the absolute will of the sovereign for that 
of the nobility, and feudal customs. He 
commanded that the German language 
only should be spoken by his subjects, 
who, hitherto, had been in the habit of 
expressing themselves in thirteen different 
dialects. He imposed one uniform tax in- 
stead of the various territorial contribu- 
tions. He abolished feudal sernce and 
seignorial rights, proclaimed the equality 
of all men in the face of the law, and in- 
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stituted a military conscription. To give 
an impulse to commerce and industry, he 
suppressed all provincial custom-houses, 
opened new roads, dug canals, and declared 
Trieste a free port. He curtailed the au- 
thority of the Court of Rome in his do- 
minions — suppressed more than nine hun- 
dred convents — abolished all censorship in 
favour of the clergy — ^revived the system 
of public instruction — granted liberty of 
conscience to all religious persuasions, and 
gave extensive rights to Protestants and 
Jews. The bare enumeration of these 
alterations is sufficient to show how diffi- 
cult they were to be carried out in an ig- 
norant and prejudiced age ; but his decrees 
in the affairs of the church, in the depart- 
ment of public instruction, for the bene- 
fit of agriculture, for the equalization of 
the public burthens, and for the reduction 
of the expenses of the state, as well as the 
judicious reforms which he introduced 
into courts of justice, and in the public 




administration, are even now, after all the 
progress which science has made in poli- 
tical economy during the last half cen- 
tury, a sure testimony of an enlightened 
mind and an elevated character. 

These proposed innovations gave rise 
to energetic opposition in the provinces, 
and more especially in the kingdom of 
Hungary, where they interfered with so 
many privileges held by the nobles ; the 
new system struck at the root of so many 
interests that numerous revolts broke out 
to prevent their being introduced. These 
Herculean reforms were too much for any 
man to accomplish, and it was not sur- 
prising to find that Joseph sank under 
the weight of the attempt to introduce 
them. His health gave way, and he died 
at the age of forty-nine, desiring that it 
might be recorded on his tomb, ' ' that he 
was a prince whose intentions were pure, 
but who had the misfortune to Uve to see 
all his plans subverted and destroyed." 
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The government of Austria during the 
reign of his successor the Emperor Leo- 
pold, and for the first few years of Francis, 
had to contend with the embarrassments 
caused by the too great rapidity with 
which Joseph had endeavoured to carry 
out his measures, and which were increased 
by the sanguinary wars of this period, and 
the consequent fears of the governments 
of the day for the existence of the monar- 
chy itself. These, apprehensions, indeed, 
occupied exclusively the attention of the 
emperor and government, and impeded all 
progress in internal national reform, so 
that those evils and vices which it was the 
design of preceding sovereigns to eradicate, 
became in fact under these later reigns 
inveterate, and thus almost impossible to be 
removed without a convulsion Of the state. 

Peace, secured to Europe for a long 
series of years by the events of 1815, 
revived the hope in the minds of reflect- 
ing men that the time was now certainly 

B 3 
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fast approaching, when thoSe reforms so 
long projected and so long delayed would 
be really carried out ; and the example set 
by the majority of surrounding nations, as 
well as the steady advance in the spirit of 
the age, would have justified the propriety 
of the attempt at this moment to intro- 
duce them. But the more these ideas gained 
ground elsewhere, the more unwilling was 
the government of Austria to enter into 
a similar line of conduct. It is unde- 
niable that Austria, under Francis, had 
proclaimed herself the protector of legiti- 
macy, and the enemy of all kind of re- 
form ; she had placed herself at the head 
of the holy alliance, and constantly em- 
ployed her interest and power to suppress 
revolutionary measures, wheresoever eman- 
ating. 

Twenty years of peace had but little 
contributed to establish confidence be- 
tween the government of Austria and its 
people. Although the monarchy, when 
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Ferdinand ascended the throne, was not 
threatened by external dangers ; but on 
the contrary, there existed every chance 
for a long continuance of peace, although 
the necessity for reform had become every 
day more and more apparent, and the 
desire for change more decided in the 
minds of the well-informed classes of so- 
ciety; and although that period afforded 
an opportunity rarely presented to an 
emperor who loved his country, to carry 
out the wishes of his subjects ; yet 
the occasion was allowed to slip away in 
listlessness and inactivity, and thus the 
confidence of the people in the good-will 
of the emperor, for the accomplishment 
of their desires, diminished from day to 
day, until at length hope itself slumbered 
in their disappointed breasts. Though the 
prosperity of the provinces at this period 
had not suffered in general, it could not 
be denied that the state of the country 
inspired the government with great un- 
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easiness. Its equivocal position was mani- 
fested by the disorders in the political 
economy of the state — by the progressive in- 
crease of the public debt — and by the weak 
and inefficient measures taken to lessen 
the evil — and was further increased by a 
low murmur of discontent spreading 
among all classes of the population. 

The negative policy pursued by Austria 
for so many years may be accounted for, 
(O a certain point ; it is derived from the 
diversity of elements composing the em- 
pire ; the smallest part only of its popu- 
lation is of German origin, the remainder 
is of the Sclave, Magj-ar, Itahan, and 
Wallachian races. It is difficult to com- 
prebend an Austrian empire of tbirty- 
seveD millions of inhabitants, when three 
millions only are Austrians. The empire 
of Austria is, therefore, a purely fictitious 
denomination ; it does not designate a 
Datioa or a particular people ; it is a 
term of convention eiven to a re-union 
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of populations, whose nationalities are 
strongly marked and opposed to each 
other. For among these diflferent races 
of people, there is not one which greatly 
surpasses the other in number, intelligence, 
strength, or riches. On the occasion of 
each great European war, Austria is me- 
naced by the defection of one or other of 
the countries subjected to her dominion. 
The policy of Austria, therefore, is always 
dictated by a want of confidence ; she 
sees herself without natural alliances, and 
divested of requisite support — for she 
cannot rely on the united fidelity and 
co-operation of her subjects ; these are 
the reasons she loves repose and rest — 
these the reasons for her peculiar inert 
system, consisting of letting things take 
care of themselves, and of avoiding all 
energetic measures; in short, these are 
the main reasons for the negative policy 
she has so long pursued, and it has been 
for a very long period that Austria has 
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been just the same. No great events or 
internal change in the government, or in 
its social state, have caused it to alter its 
policy ; she has passed through, with 
various vicissitudes of fortune, many most 
important events — she has gained and lost 
battles, provinces, principalities, states — 
but she has ever remained the same in 
opinion, ever supporting the same cause 
and pursuing the same line of policy. 
Austria may be well called the classical 
country of tradition and habit. What 
was done yesterday is done to-day, and 
the reason assigned is, because it was 
previously observed ; the past is all-power- 
ful over the present, the present does little 
else than reproduce the past. What is 
really powerful in Austria is neither the 
empire, nor public opinion, nor the no- 
bility, nor the people, nor even the em- 
peror himself; it is hahit, custom, daily 
routine I — it is this which lays its leaden 
hand on all ! 
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A striking contrast existed in the Aus- 
trian monarchy before the late unsuccess- 
ful attempts at revolution. One half, 
namely Hungary, had, for many centuries, 
possessed a well-digested constitution, and, 
in consequence, had held the right of par- 
ticipating in framing its own laws, and of 
controlUng the acts of its own govern- 
ment. If this constitution were not 
exactly suited to the ideas and wants of 
the present day, it yet took on itself to 
abolish abuses, to discuss and adapt alt 
necessary reforms, and to apply the com- 
mon activity and industry of the nation 
at large for the public good. These efforts 
could not continue without benefit, and 
while they contributed, in an essential 
manner, to the spreading of moral good 
and prosperity, they never endeavoured to 
obtain these benefits at the expense of 
that portion of the monarchy which did 
not follow in the same track. Hungary 
formed a kingdom of itself. When an 
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emperor of Austria died, his successor 
was consecrated and crowned kic=; of 
Hungar}', independently of any ceremony 
that might take place in any other part of 
his dominions. The crown of Hungary 
was hereditary in the house of Hapsburg, 
but if it happened that this family became 
extinct in all its branches, the Hungarians 
would have been re-invested with all their 
former rights, antecedent to the treaty 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, and might 
have proceeded to choose another sove- 
reign, or alter their form of government 
as they pleased. The rights of the house 
of Hapsburg to the crown of Hungary 
were guaranteed by this treaty, and which 
was made during the reign of Charles VI., 
about the year 1713. This treaty was 
solemnly ratified hy the Hungaiian diet 
at the time, and in substance declared — 
That the kingdoms and states of the 
house of Austria should be for ever indi- 
visible ; that no one could ever make any 
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attempt against the rights of priinogeai- 
ture and succession from male to male ; 
that in default of males, the females should 
succeed according to the order of primo- 
geniture ; that, in consequence, if the 
Emperor Charles VI, should happen to 
die without male posterity, all the king- 
doms and hereditary countries of the house 
of Austria should belong to the eldest of 
his daughters ; that, in case this monarch 
should not leave a daughter or daughters 
at his decease, then those of the Emperor 
Joseph I. and their descendants should 
inherit all the Austrian states ; that, if 
the posterity of the Princesses Josephine 
should happen to become extinct, then the 
descendants of the daughters of the Emperor 
Leopold should he called on to succeed, 
always observing the order of primoge- 
niture, and under the condition, that the 
person succeeding to the crown should 
profess the Koman Catholic religion. 
The kingdom of Hungary was composed 
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of Hungary Proper, Croatia, SclavoQia, 
and the Banat ; these three latter countries 
were dependencies of the crown of Hun- 
gary, and it was as king of Hungary that 
the emperor of Austria governed them. 
Transylvania, with its own constitution 
and administration, formed a separate 
province of Austria, and the emperor, 
being by right duke of Transylvania, go- 
verned the province in that character. 

The constitution which the Hungarians 
lately enjoyed gave the king the whole 
executive power, and which he exercised 
by means of a ministry entirely independ- 
ent of that which administered the affairs 
of the other parts of the empire of Aus- 
tria. This ministry was called " the 
Chancery of Hungary," and was esta- 
blished at Vienna. The legislative power 
could only be exercised by the king, con- 
jointly with the states of the kingdom ; 
the diet must have been convoked, at the 
least, once in every three years, either at 
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Pesth or Presburg, but it could only as- 
semble at the direct invitation of the king 
who, alone, was to decide on the time and 
place of its meeting, as well as on the 
subjects to be discussed by its members. 
The diet usually voted taxes, contributions, 
and subsidies ; the burghers and peasants 
only were made to pay the contributions 
voted ; the nobility merely offered subsi- 
dies — as a gift — to carry on war. It was 
absolutely forbidden to put in tiuestion the 
validity of the hereditary right of the house 
of Hapsburg to the crown, or to demand 
taxes from the nobility. 

The other portions of the empire had 
pecidiar representations, but these pro- 
vincial diets had only a consulting power. 
Each year these provincial diets assembled 
in the cluef town of their province. An 
imperial commissioner, generally the go- 
vernor of the province, communicated the 
imperial desire to them, and which, gene- 
rally, only consisted in the amount of 
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direct taxes required ; to adjust these taxes 
equally among the people, to get them in 
and forward them to the imperial govern- 
ment, seemed to be the principal duties of 
these pitiful assemblies. Each province 
was thus administered, sometimes well — 
sometimes ill— each authority pursued its 
own particular end, frequently diametri- 
cally opposed to the interest of those in 
the other provinces ; the financial admi- 
nistrators were for ever quarrelling with 
the political authorities ; the military ad- 
ministrators with both of them. One 
party would sustain lawsuits against ano- 
ther, which remained years in litigation, 
and they would exult when they gained 
some petty victory over each other, little 
thinlcinj or caring whether or not they 
were serving their own particular pro- 
vince. 

Thus the political and financial system 
of Austria had never become ameliorated, 
and it is on these accounts that, after so 
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many years of peace, she has not been 
able to establish a just equilibrium be- 
tween her national income and expendi- 
ture, nor to cause her deficit to disappear; 
this last, taking a prominent place at re- 
gular intervals, exacted new loans, and 
thus continually increased the public debt. 
The policy pursued by Austria for so 
long a period, caused the people to become 
profound hypocrites ; they were in the 
habit of disguising their real thoughts and 
feelings under the appearance of frivolity, 
and in the indulgence of ease and plea- 
sure ; until at length their sensual enjoy- 
ments became proverbial. At Vienna every 
thing appeared simple and uniform — no 
interior agitation — no discontent — no am- 
bition manifested itself — the intellectual 
influence of the last century (so powerful 
in general over the minds of the other 
inhabitants of Europe) had no apparent 
charms for the Viennese — and the go- 
vernment took care, by providing cheap 




amusements, to foster tliis state of thing:s 
amoDg the greater body of the people. 

The ancient faith and chivalry of the no- 
bility of the country had disappeared, and 
there was nothing magnanimous to supply 
the void. Epicurean tastes had succeeded 
to hierarchic pride — the high nobility of 
Austria passed their days in their private 
families — they walked — they rode — they 
gamed — they idolized the opera and the 
theatres — they criticised actors, singers, 
and dramatic productions — they prided 
themselves on their horses, carriages, or 
estates — they frequented balls, and pur- 
sued pleasure to the uttermost — but they 
never interfered with politics, and left the 
government of the country to take care 
of itself, well knowing, that if they dared 
to intermeddle at all, they would come in 
contact with a " master spirit " which 
would soon find means to crush them. 
The whole regime of Austria might be said 
to be based on throe maxims — 
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1st. The support of the power of the 
sovereign without the least restriction, and 
the utter helplessness of the nohiUty and 
the people to ofier opposition. 

2nd. The preservation and develop- 
ment of the paternal character of the em- 
peror. 

3rd. The etaunch upholding of the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic church. 

The Austrian monarchy is surrounded 
by friendly nations, where the constitu- 
tional system has been gradually displac- 
ing the ancient forms of government, and 
its inhabitants have, from the increased 
facilities of communication between them 
within the last few years, to a certain ex- 
tent, caught their altered and renovated 
ideas. With such powerful existing ex- 
amples, it is not surprising that a decided 
desire should spring up in the minds of 
the people at large, of having the Uke 
liberal institutions and national independ- 
ent representation as their neighbours; 
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the signs were not wanting, and the press 
■vould doubtless have exposed the country's 
wishes, if the censorship had not been so 
rigidly enforced, as to stifle every thought 
tending to such a consummation. The 
provincial diets and states, themselves, 
weak.and defective as they were, and which 
were never relished by public opinion, 
still endeavoured to elevate their position, 
and claim their right to represent the 
interests of the country ; but these essays, 
although they were frequently upheld by 
a portion of the government, ever sunk 
into insignificance, before the fears con- 
stantly expressed in a higher quarter, that 
isolated reforms and concessions only car- 
ried the country forward into the paths of 
revolution ; that reform and revolution 
had, in fact, the same meaning, and alike 
tended to hurry the country into the vor- 
tex of misery and destruction. This 
dissimilarity of opinion between the exe- 
cutive power and the great mass of the 
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people, widened the breach between them, 
and augmented the disposition for chaiDge 
even in the most peacable and well dis- 
posed. It is a remarkable fact, that this 
liberal tendency of public opinion was well 
known to the government ; that it caused 
the most anxious disquietude, and yet the 
ministry neither sought to combat or 
check it by any administrative act of 
vigour; but if blame attach itself any- 
where, it must be admitted, that the im- 
mense power of the police offered but 
little assistance in tracking out the detail, 
or in checking the amazing growth of 
this tendency. Buried under a heap of 
isolated memoranda, and remaining igno- 
rant of the existence and ramifications of 
any great event, this institution was ob- 
liged to mark its vitaUty by entering into 
petty details on the concerns of domestic 
life ; it was useless as a certain channel 
of information to the government, nay, 
it rather embarrassed it by its uncertain 



and nniniportimt rerelatioDs. It inav with 
. troth be said, that the liberal press, oniii^ 
tentionaUj', did more towards the cfis- 
COTOT of the actual state of Ihinss than 
this loog-boasted establishment, or. in- 
deed, of any other regulatioo of the govera- 
menl. The fact is, that in the year 1&47 
Dumerous persons, holding liberal and de- 
mocratic opinions, procured themselves to 
be admitted members of various clubs and 
associatioas abounding in Menna, and, 
amongst others, in the clubs devoted to 
the iodustrioas orders, and in that called 
the " Legal and poUtical reading associa- 
tion," Merchants, who were discontented 
with the absolute control of the minister 
of finance over the affairs of the national 
bank ; — those numerous classes of literary 
men, writers, and clerks in the service and 
pay of the government, who complained 
of the restraint put on their mental ener- 
gies and literary productions ; — bankers, 
and many of the professors of the arts 
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and Bciences in the university at Vienna, 
who exercised an extraordinary influence 
over the industrious and lower classes, 
and even over the students, and, through 
thera, Qver'their parents and guardians, — 
all combined to sow the seeds of discon- 
tent with untiring energy. In the club 
of the nobility — in the various associations 
of the industrious classes — in the legal 
and political reading assembly — at the ex- 
change — in the hotels, coffee-houses, 
beer-shops, cellars, and public places — 
indeed, every where was raised the cry for 
change ; and energetic complaints against 
the existing order of things, and of the 
way in which the government was carried 
on, were pertinaciously uttered and per- 
sisted in. 

Whilst disaffection thus spread, and 
confidence in the existing government was 
vanishing from day to day, one of those 
events occurred which shook Europe to 
its foundations, and caused a reaction 
c 2 
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ihroughout the civilized world. The re- 
volution of February, 1848, at Paris, in 
a few hours overthrew a throne, and 
destroyed a powerful monarchial govern- 
ment. 

At the last of the monthly meetings 
for February, 1848, of the Association of 
the Industrious Classes in Vienna, and 
which was attended by the brother of the 
Emperor himself, and one of the ministers 
of the existing governrnent, it was de- 
cided that a petition should be presented 
to the Emperor, in which was to be repre- 
sented the stagnation of credit — the fall- 
ing-off 01 trade, and the alarming politi- 
cal appearances in the West of Europe : 
this was to be coupled with a declaration 
that public confidence could only be re- 
stored by a greater intimacy being estab- 
lished between the supreme government 
of the country and the different provincial 
diets and states ; and also between Aus- 
tria herself and the interests of Germany 
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at large. It was soon perceived that this 
petition was, in fact, a covert attaclt on 
the existing order of things, and the par- 
ties with whom it originated augured 
success in their endeavours, from the fact, 
that these sentiments were uttered in the 
presence, and consequently with the ap- 
probation of the heir-apparent to the 
throne, and also received the silent ac- 
quiescence of the most popular minister of 
the day. 

Immediately after this meeting, a more 
formal petition was prepared by the mem- 
bers of the legal and political reading as- 
sociation ; this document embodied the 
preceding views in a very explicit manner, 
and, being placed before the eyes of the 
pubUc, received, in an incredible short 
space of time, thousands of signatures. 
It was not addressed to the Emperor, as 
was at first proposed, although it tended 
to a complete overthrow of the interior 
organization of the monarchy ; but " To 
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the states and diet of the Archduchy of 
Lower Austria," with a request that its 
contents might he discussed at their pubhc 
sittings, to be held at Vienna, on the 13th 
of March following. This proceeding he- 
came at once the general topic of con- 
versation throughout Vienna, and made a 
profound impression on the public gene- 
rally ; and the heads of the university re- 
solved not to be behind-hand in their de- 
mands to attain the like ends. 

The number of students at the univer- 
sity for the year 1 848, amounted to 8,244 ; 
they came from all parts of the empire ; 
and about one-third consisted of the 
sons and relatives of the burgher class at 
Vienna — they were, of course, under the 
immediate influence of their parents and 
friends ; this, it must be admitted, was a 
formidable body to put in motion collect- 
ively, for any specific purpose, in a small 
capital like Vienna ; and, when the de- 
mands of these youths, backed as they 
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were by their professors, parents, relations, 
and friends in the city, were suddenly 
made, it was not an easy task at the mo- 
ment to satisfy them, short of granting 
all they asked. Neither the government 
nor the police had certain intelligence of 
any combined movement having been 
organized, and these demands took the 
Executive by surprise, and completely 
paralyzed its action. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On Sunday, the 12th of March, 1848, the 
students of the university assembled in 
their Aula, or Common Hall, at the in- 
stigation of some of the more influential 
of their professors — the excitement among 
them was extreme, and patriotic speeches 
were made by enthusiastic professors, 
and violent wordy outbreaks from the 
students chimed in. At length, after this 
noisy excitement had in some measure 
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abated, an address was voted to the 
Emperor and drawn up, and the students 
elected one of their professors, a spokes- 
man present, to carry it in person to 
court. This was immediately done — a 
deputation from the body of students 
accompanied the professor to the Imperial 
palace, where the address was courteously 
received by one of the ministers, but no 
answer vouchsafed. The deputation re- 
turned to their Aula, and after sundry 
harangues full of violence and expressions 
calculated to inflame the students, the 
professors adjourned the meeting until 
the next morning. As early as eight 
o'clock on the following morning, the 
students reassembled ; many of their pro- 
fessors again took the lead, and further 
raised the passions of these young men, 
by stating that their petition would receive 
no answer, but would be treated with 
silent contempt. The hot-headed students 
at once broke out into bitter complaints 
c 3 




against the prime minister, Prince Met- 
ternich— the bureaucratic system — the 
court — the camarilla — the royal family — 
the Emperor ! Their patience was soon 
exhausted, and they demanded to be led 
to the palace. The professor who had 
presented the petition of the students now 
added a few words which set their blood 
on 6re: — "Students," cried he, "this 
day is the grandest in the history of 
Austria ; our city — Austria — nay, Europe 
itself fixes its eyes upon U8 — let us show 
that we seek reform — let us go to the 
Landhaus, and there make our complaints 
known !" He proceeded for some little 
time in this bombastic strain, when sud- 
denly from the centre of the hall a cry 
rose of " Zum Landhaus !" " Zum Land- 
haus I" and the whole body of students 
rushed forward into the street. The Land- 
haus was the place of meeting of the 
provincial diet of the states of Lower 
Austria, and which, as before stated, was 
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to open its sittings on this day. Once in 
the street, the students formed themselves 
into something like order, and, accom- 
panied by their professors, proceeded to 
the Landhaus. There was no police to 
interfere, and on they rushed tumultuously, 
to the astonishment of the pedestrians, 
and those shopkeepers who were not 
already aware of the secret organization 
that had taken place. It had been in- 
dustriously whispered about that energetic 
petitions would be presented to the Em- 
peror by the president of the diet in 
favour of various reforms in the state, and 
a great crowd of persons of all denomina- 
tions had assembled at an early hour of 
the morning before the gates of the Land- 
haus, and the streets in the immediate 
neighbourhood were so crowded that there 
was no thoroughfare. The members of 
the diet had already assembled, and the 
business of the day was about to commence, 
when the students were seen to approach 
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the street, with every indication of noise 
and tumult. At the same time a deputa- 
tion from the burghers ol' Vienna, who 
had already prepared their address to the 
diet, also approached the Landhaus from 
an opposite directiou. This unexpected 
increase of persons caused wonder and 
surprise to the curious multitude ; a strong 
deputation from the students forced their 
way through the crowd and into the Land- 
haus, and demanded that the diet should 
procure for them a satisfactory reply to 
their address presented on the preceding 
day to the Emperor. The students from 
the Polytechnic school, to the number of 
2000, now joined their brethren, and the 
whole number from the university might 
be calculated at about 6000 young men ; 
but, in fact, the entire population of the 
inner city of Vienna was now concentrated 
in and about the Landhaus and the ad- 
joining streets. As soon as the deputation 
had penetrated into the hall, a young man 
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in the street before the Landhaus voci- 
ferated, " Fellow citizens ! from this mo- 
ment we must conquer or die ; if we fail, 
a prison will be our lot for the remainder 
of our lives — courage ! — my friends." An 
astounding shout from the crowd echoed 
" Courage !" Students, here and there, 
addressed the multitude, and although 
they recommended order and tranquillity, 
they upheld the right of the burghers and 
people to interfere in the proceedings at 
the Landhaus — they detailed their griev- 
ances, and declaimed violently on the ad- 
vantages of reform and of a constitution — 
of the hberty of the press — of a respon- 
sible ministry, and on the other favourite 
topics of the day. It is impossible to 
describe the effect of these eutlmsiaslic 
appeals to the people; it was the first time 
they had publicly heard that they had 
grievances to be redressed, and they 
cheered the speakers with the loudest ac- 
clamations. These various discourses gene- 
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rally wound up with the cry of " Long 
live our constitutional Emperor!" and 
which was eagerly responded to by the 
crowd. 

One of the professors of the uni- 
versity was carried from spot to spot on 
the shoulders of some of the students, 
and he harangued the people ; he spoke 
with great energy, and when before the 
residence of the prime mimster, Prince 
Metternich, he cried out, " Our good 
monarch will doubtless grant all we desire, 
but (indicating the windows of the apart- 
ments occupied hy the prince) beware of 
his perfidious advisers," This was received 
with deafeniug shouts of applause. And 
now, it being about tea o'cloclt in the 
morning, in the different streets in the 
vicinity of the Landhaus, and indeed 
wherever a crowd of persons could be 
collected, were to be seen spouters, raised 
on an emineoce, giving way to the most 
violent expressions, and endeavouring 
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to inculcate doctrines of a democratic 
tendency. 

The assembled members of the diet 
were taken by surprise at the intrusion of 
the students, and at their excited voci- 
ferations. They endeavoured to pacify 
them ; and after some time, they, con- 
jointly with their intruders, drew up 
an address, directed to the Emperor, 
and by way of communicating its con- 
tents to the public, threw it out of 
one of the windows, where, however, it 
was immediately torn up, the people 
shouting, that " that was not what they 
wanted." The principal members of the 
diet then appeared at the balcony, on the 
first floor of the Landhaus, and one 
among them undertook to present their 
demands, as propounded by the students, 
to the Emperor. The answer to this 
was " Yes — yes — now — at once." On 
this individual exhorting them to be tran- 
quil, they shouted, " We have been so 
long enough : quick — to the Emperor — 
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we will wait hb answer here." A depu- 
tation from the diet therefore, accompanied 
by the students, went to the Imperial 
residence. When they arrived, they fouud 
that most of the permanent members of 
the council of ministers had already as- 
sembled, and were in cousultatioo on the 
extraordinary events of the day ; but there 
was no representative of the supreme 
power present. This difficulty was now felt; 
no one then present bad any executive 
power, and, consequently, no resolution 
could be put in operation as speedily as 
the circumstances required. The council 
received the deputation — heard all they 
had to say — and then all became confusion 
— each gave advice, but there was no one 
to lead ; and thus much valuable time to 
the friends of the existing government 
was lost, never to be regained. 

The crowd appeared to wait the return 
of the deputation from the Imperial 
palace with much patience ; but it was 
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not the intention of the organizers of this 
movement that they should remain quiet, 
they therefore endeavoured to create a 
more imposing riot by breaking the win- 
dows of the Landhaus, and, having forcibly 
entered the side apartments looking to- 
wards the street, by breaking and throwing 
the furniture down upon the people. By 
this time, the riotous proceedings of the 
crowd in front of the Landhaus became 
known throughout the suburbs of the city, 
and thousands of the lower classes poured 
in through its numerous gates ; the few 
remaining burghers and shopkeepers now 
prudently closed their shops, and all joined 
the movement. 

The government at length appeared to 
awake to a sense of the consequences of 
this tumult, and the court-yard of the 
Imperial palace was filled with soldiers, 
and the outer gates closed against the 
people. 

Now was heard the drum beating the 
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alarm, and about twelve o'clock the city 
was occupied by a portion of the military, 
and companies of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, formed in tbe different public 
squares, and at the ends of the principal 
streets ; the city gates were closed against 
carriages, and pieces of ordnance were 
placed on the bastions. 

Tiiis show of opposition exasperated the 
people most violently. It was now seen 
that some serious collision must soon take 
place. The soldiers were ordered to load 
in presence of the people, who began to 
cry out — " What is the meaning of all 
this ? who wants the military ? we are 
unarmed!" Notwithstanding this menac~ 
ing attitude of the military, the people did 
not attempt to disperse. It seemed, that 
among a great number, an intense feeling 
of curiosity had superseded aU other sen- 
sations, and which rivetted them to the spot. 

The military were ordered to occupy 
a position before the Landhaus, and they 
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endeavoured gently to penetrate through 
the dense masses. As the military ad- 
vanced, some persons tore down the frame 
work fixed against a wall, within which ad- 
vertisements and play- bills were posted, and 
breaking it up, threw the fragments at the 
soldiers ; some of the pieces struck the 
horse of one of the superior officers, and 
the people using opprobrious epithets, 
attempted to drag him from his saddle. 
On this, an order was given for the mili- 
tary to fire — they did so — and several in- 
dividuals fell, mortally wounded ! Con- 
sternation was now at its height, and the 
people, shouting, hooting, and yelling, at- 
tempted to fly in all directions. 

The news of this sad event spread like 
wild-fire through the city, and all cried 
out for arms. The townspeople, the stu- 
dents, and the lower orders, formed one 
body, and they hissed at, and menaced the 
military ; they seized the bridles of the 
cavalry horses, and masses of the people 
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threw themselves amongst the ranks of 
the infantry, to prevent them from closing 
up the egress from the streets ; and it was 
observed that they were more than usually 
careful to keep up a thoroughfare to the 
burgher arsenal, in the place called the 
" Hof," where large dep&ts of arms were 
always known to be kept. A party of 
cavalry was on guard before the gates of 
this building ; but a species of attack was 
made on it by the people ; they tore up 
the stones from the pavement, and armed 
themselves with whatever they could lay 
their hands on ; they hurled the stones at 
the troops, who here again fired on them, 
and killed and wounded several men. In 
half-a-dozen of the streets collisions now 
took place between the people and the mi- 
litary.and it was soon found that the crowd, 
although unarmed, was of too imposing a 
character to be dispersed by the small num- 
ber of military scattered through the city. 
; officer on horseback, having chosen an 
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unfortunate moment to make an attack, 
but having wounded a young man with 
his sabre, was seized, half-strangled, and 
then paraded through the streets, whilst 
others of the people raised up the wounded 
man upon their shoulders, and rushed with 
him through the principal streets, crying 
out ferociously — " Revenge ! revenge !" 

If the people were repulsed in one spot 
they fell back only to form at another, 
or joined a larger mass pressing up be- 
hind them. In the street called the 
" Hohe Briicke," they upset wheel-bar- 
rows, and commenced forming]obstructions 
to the thoroughfare — they could not, how- 
ever, as yet be called " barricades." Shots 
were fired from the upper windows of the 
chief police station, and two men were 
then killed. The military attacked the 
multitude at the ** Hohe Briicke," but 
did not succeed in making them retire. 
Like hordes of flies — so soon as they were 
chased from one position they assembled 
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at another, and it seemed as if these tactics 
had been pre-arranged ; they hroke the 
windows of all the houses ; they hooted 
the police and patrols, (who, at length, 
having taken courage at the sight of the 
military, appeared on duty,) and groaned 
at the soldiery. In the Karnthner Strasse 
the people cried out toamihtarycorps there 
drawn up — " Throw away your bayonets 
— we are unarmed !" One man addressed 
the mob, and advised them not to irritate 
the military by violence, but rather gain 
them by gentleness ; he actually advanced 
to the corps, and requested them civilly to 
unfix their bayonets, and curious to relate, 
they did so, amid the loud acclamations of 
the multitude. In this street there was a 
a full-length portrait of Pi-ince Metternich, 
as a sign at one of the shops ; this was a 
point against which the utmost fury of the 
mob was exhibited. The panel on which 
the portrait was painted was forced from 
its place, and broken into a thousand frag- 
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ments amid the execrations of the popu- 
lace, and it was with much difficulty that 
the shop itself was preserved from damage. 
In the Schauffler Gasse, at the entrance of 
the Imperial residence, there was posted 
some cannon under the immediate charge 
of a sergeant-major. As the multitude 
rushed along the street opposite, towards 
the palace, this man received an order to 
fire on them. Instead of obeying, he re- 
plied to his captain, " that the people 
were without arms, and that it was impos- 
sible they could attack the palace." The 
captain repeated his order, whereupon the 
sergeant placed himself before the muzzle 
of the cannon, and cried, " Only through 
my body then, shall the shot be fired at 
the people !" He was, of course, im- 
mensely cheered, and the multitude did 
not attempt to molest this point. 

On the glacis, before the Burgthor, an 
immense mob, composed of the lower 
classes, had assembled, and they tore up 
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all the gas fittings and pipes, and upset 
the lamps and post ; the gas burst forth 
and was soon ignited ; — enormous flames 
rose like torrents of fire, and this added 
to the terror and confusion of*the scene. 
Here again the people were fired on by the 
military, and several were killed, and 
others wounded. 

The deputation from the burghers at 
this time proceeded to the palace, to pre- 
sent their petition of grievances to the 
Emperor, and also, as they said, to repre- 
sent to the council of ministers the mis- 
chievous disposition of the people ; the 
head master of the university, attended 
by two of the most influeutial of the 
professors, also claimed an audience, and 
a large body of the students, headed 
by others of the professors, waited at 
the palace gates, and demanded admit- 
tance. 

It had been already decided at the 
council, that military force should be had 
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recourse to at once, to quell the increas- 
ing disturbance, and the commander-in- 
chief of the army, Prince Windishgratz, 
had retired from the council to resume 
his uniform. As soon as he had departed, 
the Archduke Louis, who was one of the 
principal members of the council, received 
these deputations, and he leant an ear to 
their clamours. Prince Metternich had 
retired to an inner chamber, and was 
engaged in penning the reply of the Em- 
peror to the Lower States, in answer to 
their requisition. 

The deputations, one and all, demanded 
the dismissal of Prince Metternich, and 
declared, that this step was the only one 
calculated to calm the irritation of the 
people. 

The noise and confusion consequent on 
this demand, recalled Prince Metternich 
to the council chamber, and there he 
learnt, formally, that the people desired 
his dismissal. With the greatest calm- 
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ness, he declared at once, that it had been 
the aim of his whole life to further the 
interests of the monarchy, and that it was 
no unpleasant step for him to retire, if it 
were really thought that his future pre- 
sence would prejudice the state : he then 
turned to the Archduke Louis, and said, 
that if the Emperor desired it, he would 
resign his post of minister, but he would 
not do so, in consequence of the clamour 
of the people. The archduke made no 
answer — and the prince went on to say, 
that as the people really desired his retire- 
ment, he would resign his functions. He 
then addressed the deputations to the fol- 
lowing effect — he stated, he had already 
foreseen it would be said, on his retire- 
ment, that he had carried with him the 
power of the state ; he protested against 
such an assertion, for that neither he, nor 
any other person, singly, had shoulders 
broad enough to support the burthen, and 
that, if the state should be broken up, it 
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could only so happen by its being untrue 
to itself. 

On this, the prince retired, amid the 
loudest shouts and acclamations : a large 
number of the students and people, having 
obtained admission at the gate, flocked 
in to the council chamber, and joined 
in the vociferations and uproar ; and 
most of them then departed to spread 
through the city the intelligence of the 
resignation of Prince Metternich. 

The council continued its sittings, 
and soon afterwards came to the resolu- 
tion to adopt conciliating measures. As 
soon as Prince Windishgratz returned in 
uniform, to receive his final directions, he 
was coolly informed that Prince Metter- 
nich had resigned, that the Emperor had 
consented to take the demands of the 
people into consideration, that the depu- 
tations had received instructions to make 
the resolution of ministers known, and 
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that, therefore, all military interference 
would be useless and superfluous. 

The prince at once retired from the 
council chamber ; it may be imagined with 
what feelings ! 

Tumultuous scenes continued through- 
out the city until five o'clock in the day, 
when a manifesto, signed by the president 
of the diet, was posted up ; this was meant 
to be the answer of the council of mi- 
nisters to the addresses presented by the 
deputation from the Landhaus. It stated, 
that the members of the diet had been 
interrupted in the peaceable discharge of 
their duties, and had been forced to dis- 
continue their sittings, to present an ad- 
dress from the people to the Emperor ; 
that they had done so, and that his ma- 
jesty had received the deputation most 
graciously, and had given them the assu- 
rance, that a special committee should be 
immediately appointed , to examine the 
matter of the address, and who would 
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submit their report to the Emperor, who 
would then command what was reasonable 
and just to be done, in answer to the 
prayers of his faithful people. 

Although this manifesto had the effect 
of calming the people in some degree, 
tumult continued, and the streets re- 
mained densely crowded. The students 
re-assembled in the aula of their uni- 
versity, and the sight of one of their 
fellow students (who had been killed by 
the first fire from the military opposite 
the Landhaus, and carried home) lying 
dead, seemed to deprive them of all re- 
flection ; they demanded that another 
deputation should immediately proceed 
to the Emperor, to beg him to grant 
them arms. Some of the burghers joined 
in this request, and went to the Hotel 
de Ville, and required the burgo-mas- 
ter to demand that the military should 
be ordered to retire from the city, and 
that the burgher-guard should have the 
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sole right to protect the citizens, and guard 
tlieir property. 

Various assemblies of the population, 
armed with sticks, hatchets, bludgeons, 
and bars of iron, perambulated the streets, 
without molestation, calling out for an illu- 
mination, and broke the windows of those 
houses whose inhabitants hesitated to light 
up ; and this had the desired effect ; the 
whole city became illuminated as if by 
enchantment, and the night was passed in 
uproarious riot in the various streets. 

Prince Metternich thought it prudent to 
leave the city at once, and made his escape 
this night in disguise. 

Early on tlie following morning, the 
14th of March, the following Imperial 
edict appeared on the walls, and in the 
public places of the city — 

" To guarantee the security of the Im- 
perial city, his majesty, the Emperor, had 
deigned to order that the students of the 
university should be allowed arms, ac- 
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cording to a regulation to be duly drawn up, 
but all strangers were to be excluded from 
participation in this benefit." And the 
edict went on farther to say — " That his 
majesty expected that the burghers, on 
entering the ranks of their guard, would 
contribute to reinforce it as much as pos- 
sible, and energetically to re-establish 
order. That his majesty had already 
named a committee, to deliberate on 
whatever means were necessary for the 
re-establishment of quiet, and that it 
was composed, not only of members of 
the council, but also of burghers ; and 
his majesty hoped, that in this deci- 
sion would be found a new proof of 
his paternal solicitude, and that order 
would be restored ; but, if such should 
not be the case, that then his majesty 
would be under the necessity of using 
force." 

On this, the burgher arsenal was thrown 
open, and the officials proceeded to de- 
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liver out weapons, not ODly to the students, 
but to all others who demanded them. 

As soon as a certain number of the 
students had received arms, they formed 
themselves into a company, and marched, 
by the side of the burgher guard then as- 
aerahled, through the principal streets, 
where they were received with deafeniDg 
shouts. 

But the effects of this indiscriminate 
delivery of arms were very soon apparent. 
News arrived in the inner city of thefts, 
fires, riots, burnings, and pillage of all 
kinds taking place in the suburbs ; and, 
amongst other acts of destruction, of the 
spohation of the residence of Prince 
Metternich in one of the suburbs. It is 
due to the students to say, that they vo- 
lunteered immediately to proceed with the 
burgher guard and quell these riots ; and 
they joined themselves to that body, and 
marched off to re-establish order. It thus 
appeared, that although they had been 
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instrumental in creating all this tumult 
and disorder, they did not intend that the 
lower classes should imitate their example. 

The military on g;uard in the city had 
already ceded some few posts to the bur- 
gher guard and students, and these latter 
now stood sentinel, side by side, with the 
soldiers on duty. 

And now it was decided that a joyous 
demonstration should take place. The 
corps of the burgher guard, the students 
of the university, and those of the poly- 
technic school, and thousands of the in- 
habitants, joined together in marching 
order through the city, with drums 
beating and white flags flying ; women 
(who, the day before — will it be cre- 
dited ? — had dipped their handkerchiefs in 
the blood of the people first slain) dis- 
tributed white ribbons, cockades, scarfs, 
wreaths of flowers, and flags. Who can 
wonder at the delirium of the mob, ex- 
cited as they were by these acts? To- 
D 3 
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wards twelve o'clock the news spread that 
*' the liberty of the press" had been ac- 
corded by the supreme council. A body 
of the students rushed immediately to the 
Josef-platz, where there is an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor Joseph II., and 
there made an oration to the statue, 
crowning the head of the Emperor with 
flowers, and they placed in its hand a white 
flag, whereon was printed, " Liberty of the 
press." AH this had evidently been pre- 
determined on by the students, and the 
report was raised in order that this de- 
monstration might be made. 

About four o'clock a proclamation 
signed by the Emperor was made public, 
enacting that in consequence of the resto- 
ration to order and quiet, his majesty had 
resolved upon the establishment of a 
national guard for the maintenance of 
order, and for the defence of persons and 
property, and he appointed Count Hoyos 
commander of this new body, to whom 
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was confided its proper organization. 
His majesty expected that his subjects 
would respond to this mark of confidenre 
by their fidelity and devotion. 

Immediate preparations were made to 
register the names of those desirous to 
become members, and a very large number 
of literary men, artists, and burghers, as 
well as the common people, demanded to 
be enrolled, and the corps soon assumed a 
respectable appearance. While this was 
going on, thousands of persons, now 
bearing arms, filled the streets; the stu- 
dents {foremost in all) joined themselves 
to the national guard so soon as there 
was a sufficient number enrolled, and 
marched about with banners and flags, 
shouting to the utmost of their lungs, 
" Liberty of the press !" " Constitution I" 
Fach individual did what he liked, and it 
seemed as if madness had seized the whole 
population. It was curious to observe 
the condition of the arms that had been 
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delivered out from the burgher arsenal : 
muskets and carbines there were, of 
all sizes and kinds, and many had locks, 
but there was not a flint to be seen, — no 
bayonets, — the barrels were rusted and 
stocks old and worm-eaten ; they had 
evidently seen much service, but all this 
went for nothing with the possessors of 
them — arms they were, they could be 
carried as such, and the students and 
national guard were just as well satisfied 
as if they had been in a state of complete 
efficiency. 

About six o'clock Count Hoyos ap- 
peared at the place where the enrolling of 
the national guard was still going on, and 
promulgated the following order signed by 
the Archduke Louis. " His Imperial 
ApostoUcal Majesty has deigned to decree 
the abolition of the censorship, and to 
order the immediate publication of a 
law to regulate the press." Immediately 
afterwards the Count notified that his 
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majesty had further decreed that the 
arming of the national guard should be 
completed on the morrow from the stores 
of the military arsenal. 

Notices, addresses and manifestos were 
now printed, and appeared on all the walls, 
emanating from the pnhhc authorities, en- 
joining the people to be orderly and quiet, 
and all heads of famiHes to restrain within 
doors their servants and dependents. A 
further ordinance of the Emperor was 
made public, naming Lieutenant-Marshal 
Alfred Prince de Windifihgratz civil and 
military governor of the city of Vienna. 
Another proclamation, signed by the Em- 
peror, ordained, in a more formal manner 
than the former one, the abolition of the 
censorship, and the publication of a law 
to regulate the press ; but the wording of 
it was so obscure that it nearly led to 
another rising of the people, and they only 
became tranquil on the appearance of 
another manifesto, intended to explain 
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what was meant by the former, and this 
latter document was placed every where 
beside it. 

Excesses were again committed in the 
suburbs, and it devolved again on the 
students and national ^ard to put them 
down. The lower classes, however, had 
had time to tear up, break, and dispose 
of, all the iron conductors of gas in the 
vicinity, to pillage and burn various houses, 
to demolish machinery and carriages, and 
to rob and steal everywhere ; the most 
daring were seized, and it was a novelty 
to observe one hundred and fifty of 
them, with their muskets tied behind their 
backs and their arms pinioned, led to 
prison by about half-a-dozen students! 
No attempt was made to escape — awe of 
the students being so great among them. 

The whole state of society seemed to 
have suddenly changed ; the aristocracy 
retreated within themselves, and were no 
where to be seen ; the members of the 
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clubs — the literary societies — those of the 
law and of medicine, together with the 
burghers, their apprentices and assietaats, 
were enrolled into the national guard, and 
those classes of the lower orders who were 
excluded took either to pillage, or roamed 
about the streets, imitating the manners of 
their friends who were fortunate enough 
to possess a firelock ; business was at a 
stand-still, and no one thought of work. 
It must be owned that the national guard 
and students were indefatigable in marching 
and countermarching, and it isnot too much 
to say that hundreds had not changed 
their clothes or linen since they had been 
organized. 

At night the city was again illuminated, 
much to the joy and profit of the wax, 
tallow, and composition candle manu- 
facturers ; and in this manner was passed 
the 14th March. 

The first thing that appeared on the 
morning of the 15th March was a pro- 
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ctamatioD from the Empefor, dated the 
previous day, setting forth that in con- 
sideration of the present political state of 
afiairs, his majesty had resolved to con- 
voke at Menna the states of the whole 
Gerraan and Sc!are provinces, as well as 
the representatives of the central popula- 
tion of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, 
with the view of consulting them on certain 
legislative and administrative questions. 
And to this end it was declared that ar- 
rangements should be made so that this 
united assembly might meet for the dis- 
patch of business on the 3rd of July at 
latest. 

Never was it so fully proved as on this 
day, " that common report was a common 
liar !" for it was now promulgated that the 
Emperor was not made acquainted with the 
true state of affairs — that the government 
was only guining lime by matting false 
promises — tlmt a violent reaction would 
800U take place — and that Vienna would 
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be immediately placed in a state of siege. 
Certain military movements and placards 
had given rise to this last rumour ; but on 
the expressed discontent of the population: 
the government appeared to have changed 
their plans, the troops received counter 
orders, and all the suspected placards 
were erased from the walls ! In the midst 
of these anxieties, loudly expressed by 
the people who continued to assemble 
at the Imperial Palace, a large body of 
the Imperial guard deployed, and the 
Emperor himself, accompanied by his 
brother the Archduke Francis, and his 
eldest son, appeared in a carriage without 
the usual escort and traversed the city; the 
effect of this was indescribable — the most 
deafening shouts rent the air ; the people 
were taken by surprise, and were charmed 
at this unlooked-for step, and they repaid 
the confidence shown by loud acclamations. 
They desired to unharness the horses 
and drag the carriage themselves, and 
dropped on their knees as it passed along. 
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Scarcely had the Emperor returned to 
the palace, when it was notified that he 
would immediately grant a constitution to 
his people ; placards were issued to calm 
the public mind — the provincial diet again 
assembled at the Landhaus — they named a 
comm'ttee to advise on the present state of 
affairs, and to draw up a letter of thanks 
to the Emperor; the magistrates urged the 
burghers to re-open their shops, and a 
number of the principal men of the city 
and from the clubs formed themselves into 
a committee to aid the magistracy. 

A proclamation was, in fact, posted 
throughout the city this day, which, after 
giving the Emperor's titles at full length, 
proceeded to state that, having made the 
necessary preparations to answer the wishes 
and desires of his faithful people ; by his 
decree abolishing the censorship of the 
press, which hereafter should remain free 
in the same manner as in all other coun- 
tries where it then existed ; by a national 
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guard, established on the basis of pro- 
perty and intelligence, and which had 
already rendered good service, by the ne- 
cessary edicts, in respect of the convoca- 
tion of the representatives of the states of 
the whole provinces as well as those of 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom at the 
earliest possible day, with a more exten- 
sive representation of the burghers and 
towns-people, and under the especial care 
of the provincial constituencies, to the 
purport of granting a constitution to the 
whole empire, which the Emperor was 
resolved upon. It was therefore ex- 
pected that the people would be re- 
stored to calmness — that the students at 
the university should resume their usual 
course — and that trade and commerce 
should pursue its ordinary, steady chan- 
nel ; that the Emperor had the greater 
confidence in this hope, as, amongst 
the people that day, he had convinced 
himself that the fidelity and attachment 
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they had always shown to his ancestors on 
every occasion, still animated them to- 
wards him. 

These symptoms of returning quiet did 
not suit the views of the political clique 
from whom, in a great measure, this out- 
break originated ; and about the middle 
of the day, companies were to be seen 
exhorting the people not to be satisfied 
with what they had obtained, but to per- 
sist in their agitation, and to demand an 
equal distribution of the taxes— to have a 
public statement of the revenues of the 
kingdom, and how they were disposed of 
— to call for a responsible ministry, for a 
general representation of the people, and 
for the overturning of the camarilla. 

It is inconceivable that these persons 
were allowed thus to promulgate their opi- 
nions in public, and the supineness of the 
police and agents of government cannot 
otherwise be accounted for than by their 
participation in such opinions and agitation ; 
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but SO it was, not an officer of the govern- 
ment or of the police interfered ; and 
these demagogues, being unchecked, be- 
came more violent every hour, and their 
opinions spread like wild-fire. Public 
speaking was quite new to the majority 
of the people. It appeared to have a 
charm in their eyes, and they were ready 
to give credit to every thing that was 
stated by persons known to be in com- 
munication with the university. Thus 
distrust and discontent were kept alive 
in the lower orders. But now, again, 
a great ferment agitated the people of 
Vienna. The Archduke Stephen (the 
Palatine of Hungary) and a deputation 
from the diet at Presburg had suddenly 
arrived, to wait on his majesty the Em- 
peror. Amongst the deputies were to 
be seen Count Louis Batthyanyi, and 
Louis Kossuth, of whom much will be 
said hereafter. They were received with 
triumphant shouts, and accompanied 
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through the streets by the townspeople 
and students, amid cries of " Elgin !" 
(long life). Many of the Presburg students 
accompanied this deputation, and they were 
escorted, together with Batthyanyi and 
Kossuth, to the university, where speeches 
were made ; and they " held forth" on the 
favourite topics of the day greatly to the 
edi6cation of their hearers. It was during 
this procsssion through the streets, that 
the preceding proclamation of the Em- 
peror, promising a constitution to his 
subjects, was made public. Each sentence, 
on being read aloud, was received with 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy — 
drums beat, and the students and people 
knelt down in the streets— raised their 
hands to Heaven, and audibly ren- 
dered thanks to the Almighty for such a 



"The frogs demanded a king — and 
Jupiter, to punish them, granted their 
deare." 
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At the university, the Emperor was 
again demanded, and a deputation forth- 
with despatched, to make the request 
" that be would again appear amongst bis 
faithful people;" and. an answer was re- 
turned, ** that the Emperor would appear 
amongst bis people on the morrow, to 
receive their thanks." 

In the evening, not only the inner city, 
but the suburbs, were illuminated. An 
immense procession was got up by torch- 
light, consisting of the students and their 
professors — the newly organised national 
guard — the deputation and students from 
Presburg — the different clubs and associ- 
ations, and they paraded the streets sing- 
ing patriotic songs and hymns. The whole 
population was in the principal streets, 
and never was such a sight before witness- 
ed in Vienna. 

Thus passed, what were called the three 
glorious days of March. The next day 
was devoted to reconciliation between the 
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Emperor and his people. Early in the 
morning.'the national guards posted them- 
selves in all the principal streets where the 
Emperor would pass to reach the uni- 
versity. 

His majesty, accompanied only by the 
Archduke Leopold , was driven to the 
university in an open carriage, and re- 
ceived everywhere with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. On arriving at the university, 
the Emperor addressed the students and 
their professors assembled with his accus- 
tomed benevolence, and when he took his 
departure, he was again greeted with loud 
hurrahs. 

Order now seemed to be completely 
restored ; the exchange, shops, and ware- 
houses were re-opened, and business took 
its usual course. Soldiers and national 
guards did duty jointly in the city, and 
at the gates of the Imperial palace. 

At twelve tbis day, it was arranged that 
the deputies from the Hungarian diet 
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should proceed to the palace to lay their 
petition and grievances at the feet of his 
majesty. Their demands included a re- 
sponsible ministry for Hungary, and the 
liberty of the press — and greater latitude 
of power for the Palatine. These demands 
were granted by the good-natured Empe- 
ror. The city was once more illuminated, 
and another procession by torch-light was 
organised in honour of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty; thousands of people filled the 
streets — the windows were occupied by 
ladies and well-dressed people — flags were 
flying-transparencies exhibited-and the 
populace joined the procession in chanting 
patriotic songs, and blessing their happy, 
happy country. 

On the 17th of March, the bodies of 
those who had been slain during the 
*' three glorious days," and who were 
termed " martyrs of liberty," were con- 
signed to the tomb ; they consisted of 
twenty-eight persons, among whom were 
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one medical man, one student of the 
polytechnic school, and two or three 
women ; the bodies were accompanied by 
a vast crowd to one of the cemeteries out- 
side the city. A procession was formed of 
the students, and the whole of the national 
guard ; bands of music played solemn airs, 
and funeral orations were delivered by a 
Jewish priest, by one of the professors of 
religion at the university, and by a pro- 
fessor from the polytechnic school. 

The Count Hoyos was appointed by 
Prince Windishgriitz chief of the burgher 
guard, as well as of the national guard ; 
and he, on the 20th of March, made 
known to the students of the university 
that he had obtained permission from the 
supreme authorities to organise a perma- 
nent academic legion, as an integral part 
of the national guard, and that he had 
deputed Count Ferdinand Colleredo 
Mansfeld as acting commander of the 
legion. • 
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The following articles were published 
relating to the organization of this body : — 

Art. 1. — ^The Academic Legion is an 
integral part of the National 
Guard. 

Art. 2. — The Academic Legion shall 
consist of — 

1st. The body of Lawyers. 

2nd. The body of Students in Me- 
dicine. 

3rd. The body of Students in Phi- 
losophy. 

4th. The body of Students of the 
Polytechnic Institution. 

5th. The body of Students of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

Art. 3. — In this Legion the following 
classes of individuals may be in- 
corporated :— 

a. All the public students. 

b. All those who are preparing 
for the dignity of doctor, whether 

B 2 
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of law, in medicine, or phi- 
losophy. 

c. The doctors themselves. 

d. All the professors. 

Art. 4. — The Academic Legion is to be 
subject to an academical com- 
mander, who shall be subject to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard. 

Art. 5. — AH ulterior rules for the gene- 
ral organization of the National 
Guard shall be adopted by the 
Academic Legion. 

Thus the Academic Legion was formed, 
which, later, numbered about eleven thou- 
sand persons, and which, when complete, 
consisted of the actual students, of those 
who had been so previously but who were 
then exercising various professions and 
trades in the city, and of the whole body 
of the professors at the university. 

The Emperor presented the new-made 
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legion with a flag, and the commander of 
the national guard gave them a standard ; 
and, thus rewarded, they looked upon 
themselves as the saviours and regenera- 
tors of their country. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The celebrated letter of Prince Metter- 
nich, — addressed to the different govern- 
ments of Europe interested in the welfare 
of Italy, and which set forth with great 
acuteness and perspicuity the actual state 
of affairs in that country, and pointed out 
the probable results of the revolutionary 
movement in existence there, — had caused 
a great sensation. 

There was no doubt but the emissaries 
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of "Young Italy" had been for a long 
period at work to propagate their opinions, 
not only in southern Italy and the Roman 
states, but also throughout the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom ; and it was no less 
true, that by the end of the year 1846 
nearly the whole of this country was ripe 
for rebellion. 

These emissaries had instilled into the 
minds of their compatriots that they were 
httle better than slaves — that they were 
subject to great extortions — that they were 
behind the civiUzation of the age — in short, 
that their condition was unbearable. They 
were taught to think and to say, " Rid us 
from the yoke of the foreigner, and we 
shall be happy. Drive the Germans from 
our country, and we shall be free." 

Without assuming the correctness of 
these assertions, it must be admitted that 
they had gained a sure footing among the 
greater portion of the population of the 
towns, and, especially, among many of the 
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wealthy and influential of the aristocracy. 
The clergy alone were opposed to these] 
opinions, when, to the astonishment of all' 
Europe, their newly-chosen head appeared 
on the stage as the open champion of the 
Italian national party. 

Count John Maria Mastei Feretti, be- 
longing to the Roman nobility, having 
been made a cardinal at the age of forty- 
eight, and within six years from that time 
invested, under the name of Pio Nono 
(Pius the Ninth), with the papal tiara, 
appears to have felt, in common with 
many noble-minded Romans, the degene- 
racy of the government in the papal do- 
minions, and especially of its capital ! 
Having prepared himself in his youth for 
a worldly avocation, either as a lawyer or 
military man. and being sent on a mission 
to Chili, soon after his entry into holy 
orders, he had acquired some knowledge 
and experience of the world. Being elec- 
ted pope in the prime of life, a circum- 
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stance which, perhaps, for centuries, had 
Dot happened to any of his predecessors, 
he found himself called upon to attempt 
to put an end to the growing evils of the 
day, by acts which he contemplated as 
necessary reforms, and which he thought 
would tend to adapt the temporal admi- 
nistration of his dominions to the times 
and progress of other states. 

The personal appearance of Pio Nono 
is of a man rather square built, which 
lends to his clerical dignity a certain ex- 
ternal gravity and stateliness ; and his 
features possess, with the character of much 
shrewdness, a peculiar expression of sere- 
nity and kindness. 

He had been inaugurated on the 21st of 
June, 1846, and on the 1st of July he 
already spoke of removing the Swiss corps, 
four thousand men strong, which, accord- 
ing to a treaty with Austria, had been 
kept on duty in Bologna, Ferrara, and 
other towns of Romagna. He had not, 
E 3 
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then, certainly, the remotest idea that 
these same Swiss would in less than three 
years have the honour of Roman military- 
renown — iie did not indeed, suspect many 
other things, when he, like the Emperor 
Joseph, proclaimed his plans for reform 
and amelioration — and least of all did he 
calculate how soon the republican and 
national Unitarian party would do their 
utmost to wrest the sceptre from his hands, 
and embroil the whole country in rapine 
and bloodshed. 

The first act of the new pope was to 
proclaim a general unlimited amnesty for 
political offences. It was published on the 
17th July, and hailed throughout Italy 
with immense joy. 

The so-called Italian " Patriots" in- 
stantly turned their eyes towards Rome 
and its liberal head. The cry, "Viva 
Pio Nono !" became the token of union 
among the parties of liberal opinions in 
Italy, and they began their toils with the 
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greatest activity for the political regene- 
ration of the whole peninsula. Public 
demonstrations soon took place in various 
parts of Italy. 

Early in July, owing to the instigations 
of foreign hirelings, the small Swiss es- 
cort of an ammunition transport was as- 
sailed, not far from Cesena ; the Swiss, as 
usual, did their duty, and some of the 
aggressors fell, but their end was attained 
— blood was spilt. None of the aggres- 
sors were legally punished, but the troops 
were changed ; and this act at once ma- 
nifested the weakness of the authorities. 
A great fermentation was kept up at Rome 
and in the whole states, and placards were 
found posted against the walls in some of 
the cities of Tuscany, calling on the people 
to shake oflF the foreign yoke ; but the 
chiefs of the national party exhorted them, 
with practical dexterity, to remain quiet ; 
and they strongly advised an union to be 
formed among the reigning princes, with 
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the exceptioa of the Austrian Archduke 
Reinier, the then governor of the Lotn- 
bardo-Veiietian kiugiloui, and of the Duke 
of Modena, who, of course, strictly ad- 
hered to the principles of legitimacy. 

Already had several of the reigning 
princes of Italy given their adhesion to 
the onward movement of the Pope, and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, though a 
scion of the Hapsburg family, had hoasted 
openly of his Italian nationality. 

The King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, 
to whose warlike mind the idea of shining 
at the head of the great national army 
might seem flattering, was amongst the 
foremost to express his admiration of the 
liberal policy of the Pope j and in the 
early part of September, rumours were 
already afloat of an Italian League, to be 
brought about by that eminent person. 
This famous idea was to embrace Upper 
Italy, under Charles Albert ; Central Italy, 
under the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and 
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Lower Italy, under the King of Naples. 
Tbese tbree states were to be kept to- 
gether by the Pope, and his capital, Home, 
was to be a free town ; and the holy 
father was to be held and acknowledged 
as their common chief and head in spirit- 
ual affairs. It was in this way that the 
" Italian Patriots '' liad arranged matters 
by the end of the year 1846. 

During the first mouths of the year 
1847, a short pause took place in the ac- 
tivity of the chiefs of the " Lega." In 
various parts of Italy, the continued scarce- 
ness of provisions caused tumultuous 
scenes among the lower classes of the 
people. The democratic land-owners be- 
longing to the Lega, much as they desired 
to create confusion, hesitated to favour 
such tendencies, and it was found expe- 
dient for them to profit by this misfor- 
tune, only so far as to furnish a pretext 
for advising the formation of national 
guards, and to urge those governments 
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which had expressed their readiness for 
reform, to adopt this plan as an important 
measure. 

Arbitrary armings of citizens occurred 
in various towns of tbe Romagua, and 
particularly at Ferrara, in spite of the 
repeated remonstrances from the papal go- 
vernment, which betrayed in all its autho- 
ritative acts a strikijig vacillation of pur- 
pose. In this city, the fact of arming the 
citizens was of peculiar signification, as 
it was foreseen that these armaments 
would lead to conflicts with the Austrian 
garrison of the citadel, which claimed the 
right, in time of war, to uphold order in 
the town. 

About the middle of the year the pro- 
gress of liberalism took a decided charac- 
ter in Central Italy. On the 5th July, 
the Pope ordered the formation of a na- 
tional guard in his capital. The enthu- 
siasm with which the Roman youth hailed 
this decree, and their zeal in undergoing 
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military exercises, clearly showed that 
they did not consider the protection of 
property within the city as their only 
task. In all the other towns of the Papal 
states, the formation of the civica, or na- 
tional guard, was now zealously accele- 
rated, and its reaction in Tuscany and in 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was 
soon apparent. 

In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
the armed force of Austria had been in 
the beginning of the year 1846, in con- 
sequence of the traces of a conspiracy 
connected with the risings in Gallicia, 
considerably reinforced, and it had quelled 
all serious attempts at outbreak ; but it 
must be owned that these provinces were 
governed much better than the other here- 
ditary states of the empire, and, in con- 
sequence, the people enjoyed greater pros- 
perity. If they paid more in indirect con- 
tributions, they had, on the other hand, 
to provide fewer military recruits, so that 




the peasants were, to a certain extent, in- 
dependeat ; they were not oppressed 
heavily by taxes, but the landlords took 
advantage of that circumstance to increase 
their demands on them, in the shape of 
rent. 

The inhabitants of the populous towns 
of Lombardy were more accessible to the 
influence of the national party than the 
peasantry, and nothing was omitted to 
keep their minds in constant irritation; 
they endeavoured chiefly to lead public 
attention to events of a political and na- 
tional character ; for instance — by the 
death of Cardinal Count Gaisruck, a na- 
tive of Carinthia, the episcopal see at 
Milan had become vacant, the Austrian 
government had not the slightest idea of 
opposing the election of a native of Italy 
to this important dignity; yet the election 
of Archbishop Romilli was considered a 
victory of nationality, and cried up with an 
enjhusiasm bordering on frenzy. 
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The peculiar position of the Pope, as 
chief of the church, was also cleverly 
made use of by the liherals to advance 
their plans, and they did homage to all 
his temporal policy and actions. 

The armaments in Central Italy had 
induced the Austrian mihtary commander 
at Verona to reinforce the garrison of the 
citadel of Ferrara, and he claimed, as in 
war time, the right of occupying the gates, 
and to have the necessary troops to patrol 
the streets of the city ; but the papal au- 
thorities protested loudly against these 
proceedings. Tuscany and Sardinia joined 
in these protestations ; and the universal 
approbation which these measures met 
with, raised the expectations of the na- 
tional party to the highest pitch. The 
concentration of a Papal army at the camp 
of Forli, and in which the Swiss were also 
ordered to take part, increased the martial 
zeal of the moment in the minds of all ; 
though in fact, the " camp " was only 




concentrated in the colamns of the news- 
papers of the day I 

The endeavours of the cabinet of Vienna 
to terminate these differences, by secret 
treaties {not so secret, however, but that 
they were Icnown to all), increased the 
boldness of tlie Italian national party. 

The statesman to whom Austria was so 
much indebted for its restoration to power 
and consideration in the years 1813-14 — 
the old and faithful servitor of the house 
of Hapsburg, Prince Metternich — never 
waged war, it may with truth be said, for 
any other purpose than for the mainte- 
nance of peace. It was au admitted fact, 
that this minister was always averse to war; 
he never meddled, like liis predecessors, 
in the direction of offensive operations, 
and the sword once drawn, was left to the 
general commanding to wield ; but so long 
as the remotest possibility existed to come 
to an amicable arrangement, no means 
were left untried which might lead to this 
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result. To this pacific end, therefore, the 
most streDuous endeavours of the prince 
were directed. The^affair of Ferrara was 
settled by the end of the year 1847, the 
town being evacuated ^y the Imperialists, 
and it was believed that Austria had even 
agreed that, in case any intervention in 
Central Italy should become necessary, 
the king of Sardinia should be charged 
with it. 

The Itahan princes, on the other hand, 
now engaged to keep up order among their 
own subjects ; and in this sense, procla- 
mations were issued in the mouth of No- 
vember, both at Turin and Florence, 
and the Pope declared openly to his 
"consulta," that he was determined to 
uphold his power and sovereignty to their 
fullest extent ; but it was soon found that 
the princes of Parma and Modena were 
the only rulers who adhered to their en- 
gagements with Austria. 

The sovereign of Parma, the Arch- 
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duchess Maria-Louisa, the widow of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, however, died on the 
17th December, 1847, and, according to 
the law laid down by the congress of 
Vienna, the Duke of Lucca was next heir 
to the throne, and of which he took pos- 
session ; but, perhaps, in anticipation of 
this event, he had already ceded all his 
rights, as Duke of Lucca, to Tuscany, 
and this increase of territory to that 
country was also guaranteed by the con- 
gress. 

Harmony thus partially restored (in ap- 
pearance at least) among the Princes of 
Italy, was not however to the taste of the 
leaders of the national party. Events in 
Switzerland, therefore, furnished a pretext 
for a new irritation of the public mind. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits became 
now tlie watch word of the party, and 
processions, meetings and tumults of the 
people at Rome, Milan, Leghorn, Florence, 
and elsewhere were organized afresh. 
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In a little time it was found expedient 
that Austrian troops should enter Parma 
and Modena, but they were sent in 
sufficient number only to enforce the 
maintenance of public order ; and for the 
necessary protection of the Austro-Italian 
provinces, in the possession of which 
Prince Mettemich, with all his love for 
peace, was determined, under no circum- 
stances, to suffer innovation, a reinforce- 
ment of troops, amounting to sixteen 
battalions and eight squadrons of horse, 
was sent. 

The Italian patriots could certainly, at 
the close of the year 1847, look with 
satisfaction at the progress of their ideas 
and influence, and hail the new year with 
great hope of future success. At least 
they might suppose that a military inter- 
vention of the Austrians in Tuscany and 
Rome would not be looked on with a 
favourable eye by the western provinces ; 
but the boldness with which the national 
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party raised their heads at Milan, in the 
very ceotre of the general head quarters 
of a numerous and well- organized Austrian 
army, may justify the suspicion that they 
depended greatly upon the success of the 
near outbreak, which, ten weeks later, 
spread over all parts of the Austrian do- 
minions, (and which was greatly accele- 
rated by their secret emissaries, corre- 
spondence, and countenance,) for a suc- 
cessful completion of their own revolution, 
and that in this event it was given 
out that the overt assistance of Charles 
Albert would be granted to the liberal 
aristocracy of Milan ; but if there be 
foundation for the assertion that all the 
threads of the Italian conspiracy were 
concentrated at Milan, the leading heads of 
it were nevertheless not powerful enough 
to bring the various revolutionary opera- 
tions to a point, to realize their vision of 
" a single and united Italy." 
The Italian Unitarian party at Milan did 
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not obtain their successes so cheaply as did 
their brethren at Rome and elsewhere. The 
whole population of Milan obeyed as laws 
the resolutions come to by the party at 
the Caf6 Cova, the rendezvous of '' Young 
Italy ;" yet a sufficient police force was 
always quietly displayed against their de- 
terminations, and they found themselves 
checked and always kept within moderate 
bounds. 

The patriotic sacrifice of the Milanese 
in renouncing cigar smoking and the use 
of tobacco, because that article was a 
monopoly of the hated Austrians, was 
more of a joke than a reality^ for in their 
rooms, most of them indulged in the habit, 
and made up for the time lost in the street. 
It however served as a test, to ascertain 
the extent of the influence of their party 
on the population — but this joke, un- 
fortunately, led to serious results. 

The Austrians, of course, would not 
assent to the arbitrary resolutions of the 
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Cafe Cova, and a few individuals of that 
nation were, in consequence, insulted, and 
on the 3rd January, 1848, from words 
they came to blows, and the Italians threw 
stones at the military from the windows. 
The soldierb retaliated, and several of the 
people were killed, amongst whom, as it 
frequently happens in such cases, was a 
much respected inhabitant of the city, 
who was accidentally passing the crowd 
at the time of the affray. This subject 
was seized on by the national party, and 
they raised the cry that innocent blood 
had been shed by the Austrians, and they 
called for revenge or just retribution ; this 
excitement was kept up by rhetorical and 
poetical productions, solemn masses for 
the dead were chanted in the churches, 
and other public demonstrations honoured 
the so-called " Fallen Martyrs of Liberty." 
The public authorities exhorted the 
inhabitants to remain quiet, and forbade 
the soldiers to smoke in the public 
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thorouphfareB. Two proclamations were 
issued by the viceroy Reiuier of a mild 
and fatherly character, aod which were 
adressed to his " beloved Milanese," and 
exhorted them to order and tranquilUty. 
But the " beloved Milanese" were not 
thus to be quieted, " charm he never so 
wisely ;" — they resolved never again to 
wear cloth which might be of German 
manufacture, and most of the inhabitants 
appeared in dresses of velvet. They forbade 
their ladies to associate in any way with 
the Austrians, or to receive them in 
society, and even threatened to make 
public, the private lives of some of them, 
if they dared to transgress their com- 
mands — they seceded from the Scala, and 
other theatres, and would cross to the 
other side of the way if an Austrian 
passed in the street. All these petty 
spiteful acts, of course, caused much ex- 
asperation, nevertheless it was the soldiers' 
duty to suffer patiently, and they did so. 

TOL. I. F 
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In the meanwhile, the news arrived 
at Milan of preparation for war being 
made at Turin. The calling in of the dis- 
banded soldiers of four different classes of 
age, increasing the Piedmontese army by- 
twenty thousand men, might indeed have 
been explained as a measure necessary for 
the maintenance of the king's authority 
against the party of the people, which at 
this time was stroug at Turin ; but it 
might be quite as readily attributed to the 
fact that Charles Albert was capable of 
being led by the " Lega Italiana," to an 
hostile attack upon Lombardy. 

At any rate the news was of a threat- 
ening character, and Field-Marshal 
Radetzky, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian forces in Lombardy, found it 
necessary to issue a manifesto, which ex- 
pressed in bold language his determination 
to defend the Lombardo- Venetian pro- 
vinces against all attacks, from wbatso- 
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ever side they might come; and he further 
announced to his troops," that his majesty 
the Emperor was determined to defend 
his states against all attacks, whether 
coming from au internal or an external 
foe." 

" As yet," added the greyheaded com- 
mander, " the sword I have handled for 
more thao sixty years, ou so many battle 
fields, reposes quietly in its scabbard — let 
me not be forced to draw it and to unfurl 
the ensign of the Double Eagle, the 
strength of whose wings is not yet para- 
lyzed." 

On the 8th of February, the mihtary 
were attacked simultaneously at Pavia 
and Padua, by students, and the public 
authorities were obliged to interfere in 
these towns, as well as at Bergamo eight 
days later, to re-establish order. 

The indications of an approaching 
general rising throughout the Italian 
states increased from day to day, so that 
F 2 
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the authorities were under the necessity 
of publishing martial law in all the cities 
and towns of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. 

This measure caused a temporary 
tranquilhty ; and even the news of the re- 
volution at Paris, and the promise of the 
new French republic to assist all other 
nations in their struggles for liberty, was 
not sufficient to weaken the impression 
made by its publication. 

In the meanwhile, the Piedmontese 
army became, virtually, the property of 
the Italian national party, in consequence 
of a change of ministry at Turin, which 
brought Count Cesar Balbo to the head of 
the government. When at length, as we 
have seen, the revolution broke out at 
Vienna on the 13th March, and all public 
authority of the Austrians in the Italian 
provinces, owing to the rash and incon- 
siderate resolutions adopted in the per- 
plexity of the moment by the Austrian 
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cabinet, was annihilated, the storm broke 
loose on the 18th of the same month of 
March, at Milan ; and six days later, the 
army of Charles Albert crossed the Ticino, 
and the war began. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The total force of the Austrian army in 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, in the 
month of March, 1848, amounted to 
between seventy-five thousand and eighty 
thousand men, inclusively of six thousand 
five hundred cavalry, and the men serving 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon. 

In reference to the nationality of the 
troops, it may appear surprising that 
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Italians formed almost one-third of this 
army ; but it must be remembered that 
the Ttahan soldier had on former occa- 
sions distinguished himself in the Aus- 
trian cause, particularly during the years 
1821 and 1831— that his fidelity had al- 
ways been unimpeachable — and the more 
so was it to he expected now, as the pea- 
sants of Upper Italy had seemed to take 
but little notice of the national endeavours 
at Milan and elsewhere to throw off the 
Austrian yoke. 

With respect to the officers, the whole 
corps of the Imperial army know no 
other nationality than that of their flag, 
which unites them by the closest ties; 
although officers of every province of 
the empire are to be met with in every 
regiment, and they are generally good 
linguists, yet to insist that they should 
all understand the language of their sol- 
diers, would amount to a total dissolution 
of the Austrian army. Every officer can 
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make his ordera understood to the soldier 
by meaas of his serjeantj who is always 
of the same nationality as the soldier ; 
besides this, in every regiment a certain 
number of officers of the same nationality 
as the soldier, is to be met with, so that, in 
case of need, the road is open to a direct 
CDmn:iuiiication between all the officers 
and their men ; but further to faciUtate 
this most desirable connection, all officers 
appointed to a regiment make it their first 
study to become acquainted with the pre- 
vailing dialects spoken by the men. 

The first and second battalions of the 
different regiments are those generally in 
active service in the Austrian army ; the 
I third remains, as long as the army is not 
I on war footing, in country quarters, within 
the limits of their recruiting; this was 
now the case with the third battalion of 
the eight Italian regiments belonging to 
the army. This great number of young 
men in the vicinity of their own homes, 
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is a circumstaDce to be duly considered, 
in order to judge the following events 
with impartiality and fairness. 

The first corps of the army was stationed 
jQ Lombardy, with its head-quarters at 
Milan, where Field-Marshal Count Ra- 
detzky, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
whole army, and his suite were staying ; 
the second corps was stationed in the 
Venetian territory. 

The formation of a corps of reserve at 
Udine had been begun, and the regiments 
ordered from the interior of the monarchy 
were on their march to that locahty, al- 
though it was apprehended that there was 
no great hurry to hasten their arrival at 
the expected theatre of war. 

So long as no concentration of the 
Piedmontese army took place on the bor- 
ders of the Austrio- Italian provinces, the 
maintenance of order in the interior was 
considered only as of importance, and the 
distribution of the army remained as 
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usual ; but the Commander-in-Chief kept 
his eye on those towns supposed to be 
the seat of the revolutionary element ; 
and he took into consideration the security 
of the frontiers only so farj as the posBi- 
bility of an irruption by hostile bands 
might make it prudent to guard them. 
For this reason the Ticino, from Laa- 
gansee to the Po, was only protected by 
one brigade, posted at Magenta, whilst 
two battalions occupied Pavia. On the 
right ol' the brigade first mentioned, ano- 
ther was leaning, and which, standing at 
Saronna, occupied the points — Varese, 
Corao, &c., leading to the frontiers of 
Switzerland. In Brescia was stationed 
Prince Schwarzenberg, with three batta- 
lions, and there was one battalion at Ber- 
gamo i and three battalions more, and 
three squadrons of lancers, were posted at 
Cremona, under Major-General ScbonhaU. 
On the other side of the Po, namely, at 
Parma and Piacenza, a regiment was also 
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placed; the principal part of the tirst 
corps of the army, and which consisted 
of about ten thousand men, and divided 
into the brigades Wohlgemuth, Clam, and 
Henry Rath, was stationed at Milan. The 
second corps of the army was scattered 
in brigades at Venice, Mantua, Padua, and 
Verona ; and there were single battalions 
at Modena, Rovigo, Vicenza, Treviso, 
Bassano, and Udine. 

The Conimaader-in- Chief was fully 
aware of the danger of his position. " For 
many years," it had been remarked by a 
well informed person, " the Marshal had 
requested one hundred and fifty thousand 
men aa the requisite power to keep the 
large and populous cities of the Lombardo- 
Venetian territory in check, and also to 
have an army of operation at his disposal 
in case of a war with Sardinia." 

The news of the events in Vienna 
reached Milan on the 17th March, 1848; 
and as serious consequences were appre- 
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hended, immediate measures for the safety 
of the family of the Viceroy, the Archduke 
Reinier, were adopted, and on the same 
day they all left for the Tyrol. 

The city of Milan has an immense cir- 
cumference in proportion to its popula- 
tion, which amounts to one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants ; but as in 
the interior there are many large vacant 
spaces, the population is exceedingly 
crowded in some quarters ; the houses are 
very massive and lofty ; the streets, parti- 
cularly in the western part of the city, 
are for the most part crooked and narrow, 
on account of which, barricades are speed- 
ily raised hy an irritated populace, the 
materials being close at hand. In a mili- 
tary point of view, the town is scarcely 
possible to be defended at the exterior ; for 
the wall, the only intention of which ap- 
pears to have been the prevention of 
smuggling, would need considerable alter- 
ations to enable any military to resist a 
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storiuiog party provided with a necessary 
park of artillery. The gates are oot those 
of a fortified town, but such as are to be 
met with at other large cities, — iron portals 
between substantial guard-houses. 

The citadel stood at the west end of the 
town, until the beginniug of the present 
century, and was in olden times described 
"as the best remedium against citizens 
rebelUously inclined;" the works however 
were demolished under the NeapoHtan 
rule, but it had in the midst the old 
castle, which is still standing, and is a 
solid square building, transformed into bar- 
racks, otTering a stout resistance in case of 
an attack ; but it is altogether unfit for the 
reception of heavy cannon, which would be 
necessary for the bombardment of the 
town ; besides this, the space situated 
between the citadel and the town is 
surrounded by alleys of fine trees, and 
not one of the streets leading to it runs in 
a straight line. The three brigades of the 
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garrison of Milan were lodged in the bar- 
racks, the larger of which was in the 
castle and in its immediate vicinity; the 
others were not very far off. The dwel- 
lings of the Commander-in-Chief and of 
the civil governor were situated at a great 
distance from each other ; a circumstance 
the evil consequences of which were after- 
wards very conspicuous. 

In Milan there was a body of nine 
hundred police, dependent on the civil 
authorities; in the day time, these " Po- 
hziotti " were to be seen armed only with 
a sword and a stick, but at the approach 
of night they were more fully accoutred ; 
this measure was one of absolute necessity, 
as there were always numerous individuals 
of the middle and lower classes, who had 
ruined themselves by their passion for 
gaming, roaming about and given up to 
plunder, and even to murder. 

On the 18th of March, it was publicly 
proclaimed that the Emperor Ferdinand 
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had given to his country a coDBtitution 
suitable to the spirit of the times ; the 
town was in a state of great effervescence, 
and the municipal council, with Count 
Casati at its head, went to Count O'Donell, 
the civil governor, to state to him the 
exact position of affairs in the city, and 
to urge the demands of the inhabitants, 
which were, first, the formation of a na- 
tional guard ; and second, the disarming 
of the police force, and which was to be 
dissolved; both these requests were acceded 
to by the governor. 

The Commander-in-Chief had antici- 
pated a riot, and was gone to the castle ; 
the civil governor had ordered that a com- 
pany of soldiers should occupy the go- 
vernment house by way of precaution, 
but in consequence of the promises of the 
municipal council, to answer for the quiet 
disposition of the people, that order had 
been rescinded. But the Commander-in- 
Chief was not to be bo trifled with ; as 
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soon as he learnt that the tricolor flag was 
waving upon the Broletto, a building des- 
tined for holding the sessions of the mu- 
nicipal council, and situated at no great 
distance from the castle, he caused a shot 
of alarm to be fired, and ordered his troops 
to sally forth. 

General Henry Rath, with his grenadiers, 
immediately marched to the Imperial 
palace, situated at the Domplatz, in the 
centre of the town. He was saluted on his 
way thither with a shower of bricks and 
stones from the roofs of houses, and with 
a sharp Bring from the windows, but which 
did not prevent him from reaching his 
destination — not however without having 
to storm and take several barricades on 
his way. 

Gfeneral Wohlgemuth had led his bri- 
gade to the government house, which wae 
situated at the east end of the town, He 
also met with many barricades ; they were 
successfully stormed, and the building 
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occupied ; but the Milanese had already 
taken CountO'Donell prisoner. The insur- 
rection in the meanwhile spread through- 
out the city ; the insurgents sounded bells 
of alarm in all the churches, and encou- 
raged each other with frantic cries j barri- 
cades sprung up by hundreds in all the 
streets and alleys ; wherever a soldier 
showed himself, shots were fired from the 
windows or stones showered down from 
the roofs, accompanied by articles of fur- 
niture, water, and even boiling oil. Ad 
officer of hussars, sword in hand, was 
seen to leap boldly with his horse over a 
barricade' — but he was instantly killed by I 
shots fired by the insurgents from their j 
biding places ; very few moments later, 
one of bis faithful company followed, 
holding his sword between his teeth, and 
both his pistols in his outstretched arms, 
Hia horse carried him gallantly, and with 
a tremendous leap, over the same barri- 
cade; but when there, both man and horse 
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fell sacrifices to the murderous fire of the 
enemy. 

It might Qow be fire in the afteroooo ; 
the combat had already lasted six hours 
in various parts of the town, wheu the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered the sessions 
house, upon the Broletto, to be carried 
at any price. The troops here met with an 
intrepid resistance ; the Milanese had but 
few of their people in the street ; they de- 
fended their barricades less by a fronted 
fire than a lateral one, from the windows 
of the neighbouring houses. The Aus- 
trians could operate but little with their 
cannon, owing to the many Insinuosities 
of the street ; the infantry could not move 
straight forward in columns, but were 
obliged to advance in files along the sides 
of the houses ; and leaning their backs 
close to them, they thus directed their fire 
against the opposite row of houses ; the 
Milanese, on the contrary, restrained their 
fire until the soldier had passed, and thea 
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tired at his back. When no soldiew 
were to be seen in the street, they hurried 
through the interior commimications of 
the houses, the partition walls oC which 
had been pierced through, and there lent 
assistance to their comrades in the houses 
in the vicinity. Four hours passed in this 
harassing mode of warfare, when at 
length the troops of General Wohlgemuth 
cleared the streets leading to the Broletto. 
A few other companies advanced against 
the building itself for an attack on it ; the 
pioneers of these regiments endeavoured, 
in vain, to force open the gate of the 
building, and most of them were either 
killed or wounded ; when the remainder, 
by pulling down a booth facing the build- I 
ing, succeeded in gaining sufficient room * 
for fixing a twelve-pounder, which soon 
effected an entry ; they then carried the 
building, and made two hundred and fifty 
prisoners, among whom, were some of the 
highest in rank of the Italian aristocracy ; 
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and others, among whom was Casatt, suc- 
ceeded in effecting an escape over the 
roofs of the adjoining buildings. 

The rain came down in torrents during 
the night ; and the lamps having been 
destroyed by the townspeople, the military 
were obliged to remain in inactivity and 
in utter darkness, while the citizens 
completed their preparations at all the 
windows of their houses for a further re- 
sistance. By the taking of the Broletto 
the Austrians had gained a tolerable com- 
munication between the Castle and the 
large squares of the interior of the city — 
for the street from Ponte Vetro, as far as 
the Cordosio, runs nearly straight, and 
could, inconsequence.be effectively ranged 
with artillery. 

In spite of this, each manoeuvre and 
change on the part of the mihtary on the 
following day brought on new conflicts ; 
and where the soldiers did not always re- 
main in the streets, fresh barricades sprung 
up instantly. The Milanese profited by 
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each alley whence they could annoy the 
Austrian troops, with a boldness and a 
savoir faire admired even by their enemies; 
— the soldiers could not even pass the 
short distance leading from the Episcopal 
palace to the Court of Justice, through the 
Strada Nuova, without being exposed to 
their fire. , 

The Austrlaus, however, now occupied 
the Domplatz. The well-directed fire of a 
division of chasseurs, posted in the lower 
galleries of the dome of the cathedral, 
rendered all approach impossible ; the 
military, by these almost superhuman ex- 
ertions, became so excited that they fired 
at every individual, not in uniform, whom 
they caught sight of, either in the streets 
or at the windows. 

The Commander-in-Chief did not yet 
give up the hope of being able to keep 
possession of the town, but he determined, 
in order not to sacrifice his troops in 
isolated conflicts in the streets, to with- 
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draw his posts from the iaterior of Ihe 
city, and to maintain only the leading 
commuDications ; and he contemplated 
threatening the town with a bombard- 
ment. 

The first movemeut was executed in the 
the night of the 20th March. The brigade 
Wohlgemuth took possession of their new 
position on the north side of the town, 
from the ciiatle to the Porta Orientale, 
but not without previously sustaiuing a 
combat in the streets called Fustagnari 
Cordusio and Polite Vetro; and many a tine 
equipage, formerly enhancing the splendor 
of the Corso, seized on and used by the 
people in the first instance as barricades 
and subsequently destroyed, served as 
fuel to their bivouac fires. General Clam, 
with his divisions, guarded the com- 
munications on the west and south sides, 
from the castle to Porta Tosa. The night 
was dark, " and even the moon," shouted 
an enthusiastic Milanese, " denied her 
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light to the barbariaa occupiers of hia be- 
loved country ;" but, unfortunately for his 
ardour, this was caused by a total eclipse. 

The retreat of the mihtary from the 
interior of the city (though not ne- 
cessitated by the actual position of affairs) 
proved a decided advantage to the insur- 
gents ; for the provisional government 
immediately took possession of the con- ] 
siderable resources of the city, and were 
enabled to organize the insurrection, and 
to announce their success to their nu- 
merous friends without the ramparts, as 
a complete victory. 

The separation of Lombardy from the 
Austrian monarchy had not as yet been 
pronounced by the insurgents — the public 
authorities were only desired to insist, in 
their proclamations, on the maintenance 
of order, and respect for personal property ; 
but on the 20th of March, they called 
in all citizens, from the age of twenty to 
sixty, to join the Milanese guard, and 
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divided them into companies of fifty men 
each. General Theodore Lechi was en- 
trusted with the chief command, but ex- 
perienced and active leaders and advisers 
moved through the streets, and directed 
the detail of future operations ; some of 
them were political refugees of 1831, who 
having served as otBcers in the " Legion 
Etrang^re," of the French army in Africa, 
had belonged to a rough, but most ex- 
cellent school ! 

The chief endeavours of the Milanese 
were now directed to the possession of a 
few of the gates, in order to enter into 
direct communication with the insur- 
rectionary movement throughout the 
country. 

Every one had now taken up arms, 
from the Ticino to the Isonzo— from the 
Po to the sources of the Piave. They cut 
off all supplies from the Austrian army, 
and seized all dispatches— the streets in 
the different towns were barricaded — the 
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highroads were made impracticable by 
the felling of trees, the bridges were 
destroyed, and whole bands of peasants 
and volunteers from the provincial towns 
approached the gates of the capital, and 
menaced the posts and patrols of the 
Austrian army. 

The attacks of the Milanese were 
chiefly directed against the Porta Ticinese 
leading to Piedmont ; here the circum- 
stance that rows of bouses extend to the 
gate and lean closely to the ramparts, 
favoured them greatly ; but General Clam, 
although with much loss, etill maintained 
his position, as also that at the Piazza San 
Eustorgio ; but, on the other band, the 
movements of the insurgents drove the 
Austrians from the barracks San Fran- 
cesco, situated at the west end of the 
town, also from another strong position 
not far from the Scala, For the possession 
of this latter the Milanese were principally 
indebted to the boldness of an old 
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beggar, who, leaning on his crutch and 
braving the balls, shouted, " Fire the 
gate." This being done, the garrison (a 
company of Italian soldiers) surrendered, 
and went over to the enemy. 

A truce was now attempted to be made 
through the exertions of the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers, but it was un- 
successful, the Austrians replying, " that 
they would soon settle with the Milanese." 
On this reaching the ears of the pro- 
visional government, they openly declared 
war against Austria, and called on the 
people to rise " en masse" for the liberation 
of Northern Italy ; they notified the ap- 
proach of a large number of volunteers 
from Piedmont, who had already passed 
the Ticino — also the immediate arrival of 
a body of Swiss sharp-shooters. The 
Commander-in-chief of tlie Austrian forces 
had received the same intelUgence. The 
government of the Canton Tessin had in- 
deed ordsred a levy of troops, and though 
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it was scarcely credible that Switzerland 
would participate in a foreign war, 
particularly when taking into considera- 
tion the difficulty of leading militia beyond 
their own frontiers ; nevertheless, during 
the last few weeks, so many extraordinary 
events had taken place, that it was a 
matter of prudence on the part of the 
Austrians to take measures against any 
eventuality ; and on the supposition that 
the Piedmontese army, the decampment 
of which, after all that had preceded, was 
scarcely to be doubted, was approaching 
from the Ticino and the Po, and that at 
the same time thirty thousand Swiss might 
take their direction over Veltlin to the 
Oglio, it appeared indispensable to be 
prepared to oppose this united force with 
means the least possibly weakened, either 
at the Mincio or the Etch. Indeed the Com- 
mander-in-chief felt the utility, although 
not the necessity, from the first, after 
leaving the interior of the city of Milan, 
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of retreating; to the Adda, for his soldiers 
suffered want, and the Marshal was in 
total ijjnorance as to what was passing in 
the rear of his army, 

" It was a terrible resolution," reported 
the veteran, " but on these grounds alone 
it was prudent to give up Milan." 
Already from the 21st his dispositions 
were directed to secure the undisturbed 
retreat of his troops from the castle and 
round the town on the road of Lodi, but 
Generals Strassoldo and Maurer had pre- 
viously received orders to proceed to 
Milan, the former, though surrounded on 
all sides by the insurrectionary party, 
arrived happily with the chasseurs of two 
battalions, but the third, which was 
stationed io and about Como, remained, 
cut off. 

Armed peasants from the neighbouring 
country, had arrived in that town on tlie 
1 9th, and had been enrolled ad interim in 
the " Civica," and thev were reinforced 
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on the 20th by a large body of the in- 
surgents from Chiavenna and the Veltlin, 
and the troops were hemmed in by such 
masses of the people that they were made 
prisoners, after a determined resistance of 
twenty-four hours. An isolated company 
in Varese met with the same fate ; a sort 
of capitulation for a part of the battalion 
took place, which allowed them (they 
were Croatians) after surrendering their 
arms, to take the road over the Orisons 
to the Tyrol, there to rejoin the main corps 
of the army. General Maurer arrived 
before Milan without accident on the 
22ud. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Aus- 
trian^ forces. Count Joseph Radetzky, had 
the difficult, but glorious, task of preser- 
ving a faithful army to his king and 
country, and, if not deserted by the latter, 
of saving one of the finest provinces 
of the Empire. This celebrated com- 
mander is of an ancient noble family of 




Boheirila and was born in the year 1766 ; 
he has preserved up to his 84th year 
a freshness seldom or ever attained by 
mortals at this advanced period of life- 
Scarcely of the middle stature, but of a 
strong constitution, and evea in his old 
days a bold horseman, he unites the 
qualities of a chivalrous officer to 
those of an experienced captain. In 
social hfe, his unaffected politeness and 
urbanity, and his aflable and open man- 
ners, make him the friend of all. Neither 
favour Qor intrigue, but his own merits, 
have raised him to the highest dignity in 
the Austrian empire. He passed fourteen 
years of his life in active service, during 
the campaigns against the Turks before 
Belgrade, and later against the French in 
the Netherlands. He was made a major 
and commander of the pioneers in 1797. 
The campaign of the year 1799, in Italy, 
under Suworow and Melas, brought his 
distinguished talents to light, and 
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Count Radetzky, although rewarded with 
the advancement of lieutenant-colonel 
of the ^tat major, was again advanced to 
a full colonel in the same year. He was 
decorated with the cross of Maria Theresa 
at the close of the war. 

In 1805 Radetzky commanded a bri- 
gade of cavalry in the army of Italy. The 
year 1809 saw him advanced to a field- 
marshal lieutenant, and he was nominated 
a commander of the above-named mili- 
tary order. Count Radetzky was placed 
in a very difficult position during the 
campaigns of the years 1813 — 1815. 
Nominated chef-d'^tat-major- general of 
Prince Charles Schwarzenberg, the ge- 
neralissimo of the allied armies, the 
task devolved on him of solving a thou- 
sand intricate diplomatic and military 
questions, where he could not have re- 
coarse to the sword, but was obhged to 
find counsel in the iron fortitude of his 
own mind. In this eminent position, he 
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showed the greatest talents and judgment, 
and caused the seal of admiration to be 
placed on his already distinguished cha- 
racter. In token of Count Radetzky's 
great merit, he has received nearly thirty 
insignias of the chief European orders. 
He was advanced in 1829 to a general of 
cavalry, and in 1836 received his appoint- 
ment of field-marshal. 

The retreat of the Austrians conducted 
round the city of Milan, over the rampart 
and the Strada di Circouvallazione, run- 
ning parallel, was a severe task to the mi- 
htary. They could not desert the many 
civil officers and other persons who had 
put themselves under their protection, 
still less the wounded, nor would they 
sacrifice a large quantity of military stores, 
so that the train was most numerous and 
bulky ; it occupied a length of five leagues. 
That it might not be molested and brought 
into coufuBion, it was necessary either to 
keep the enemy a certain distance from 
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the rampart, or to draw him back if ad- 
vancing. The brigades of Clam and 
Wohlgemuth were entrusted with the exe- 
cution of this duty ; they succeeded, after 
a desperate resistauce, in driving the in- 
surgents from the various houses and gar- 
dens lying nearest the rampart, but some 
of them they were obliged to destroy or 
set fire to by artillery. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the troops 
look up their position in crowded masses 
on the Place d'Armes, behind the castle. 
The army put itself into motion at eleven 
o'clock at night in ten columns — two ou 
the south side — three on the north— one 
over the ramparts — two over tlie Corso — 
and two over the exterior road of the ram- 
parts — their flanks were covered by nu- 
merous files. The march was rapid and 
in close column. They met with opposi- 
tion only on the north side of the Porta 
Comasina, where a body of volunteers, 
arriving from Lecco and the Brianza, mo- 
G 3 
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lested them, but without doiag much mis- 
chief. An officer described this nocturnal 
march over the ramparts, as one romanti- 
cally awful. It was illuminated by the red 
conflagration of isolated houses, and the 
dying flames of smoking ruins formed a 
ghastly twilight for the train. 

The gates of the city, being evacuated 
by the military, were stormed and taken 
possession of by the exulting masses 
of the people. The Milanese, in their 
triumph, already saw the Austrian army 
in such a state of dissolution, that it ap- 
peared to them easy to be anniliilated by 
the insurgents of the provinces. 

"The enemy flies from Milan," an- 
nounced Pompeo Litta to the clergy and 
communal authorities, and he invited the 
people to provide for tlieir own defence, 
" and a prompt destruction of the remains 
of these wild hordes." 

The consequences of this pompous an- 
nouncement were soon seen. When, on 
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the 23d, a few officers of the Austrian 
array arrived at the small town of Meleg- 
nano, to order provisions, the inhabitants 
rang bells of alarm, and menaced the 
officers with death, in case the whole army 
were not instantly to give up their arms ! 
When, however, cannon began to roar in 
answer to this insolent demand, the officers 
were released, but the combat had already 
begun, and several houses, the inhabitants 
of which had fired on the military from 
the windows, were plundered and burnt. 
The brigade Strassoldo had covered the 
march of the Austrians to Meleguano, 
whilst the brigade Clam had taken its 
direction to the right of Landriano. The 
retreat to Lodi and the Adda was con- 
tinued on the 24th. The terror occa- 
sioned by the fate of Melegnano had 
its eiTect on Lodi, as upon all the vil- 
lages on the line of march, so that the 
army neither suffered want of provisions, 
nor was molested. Arrived at the Adda, 
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the army pitched a camp on the left shore 
of the river. 

On the same day that the Austrian 
force retreated from Milan, the King of 
Sardinia issued a manifesto, addressed to 
the population of Lorabardy and Venice, 
and declared himself the champion for the 
unity of Italy. He announced the imme- 
diate entry of his troops into those pro- 
vinces. The Sardinian state is the Prussia 
of Italy — it has ever been a military 
country — its situation between France 
and Austria makes this a matter of course. 
Every Piedmontese, as the troops of the 
Sardinian monarchy are generally called, 
must serve ; and whoever has served for 
three years, must stiU bold himself in 
readiness for sixteen years' further service 
in case of a foreign war. Owing to these 
circumstances, the Piedmontese, beyond 
all other Italians, possess warlike spirit, 
and make capital soldiers. A nume- 
rous and chivalrous aristocracy provides 
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the army with brave officers, Military 
science is very much cultivated at Turin, 
and its artillery stands, theoretically and 
practically, in an eminent degree of per- 
fection. 

The general state of the Piedmontese 
army at the time of the invasion of Lom- 
bardy, was as follows : — The infantry 
amounted to about 40,000 men — a bat- 
talion of sharpshooters formed an inde- 
pendent corps, This troop was armed and 
equipped, from patriotic motives, by a 
Piedmontese nobleman of high standing, 
and is supposed to possess the agility of 
the French voltigeur, with the dexterity, 
as marksmen, of the heavy Swiss sharp- 
shooter. 

The marines (Real navi) form a very 
efficient branch of the army, and are con- 
stantly employed in land service. The 
cavalry consisted of six regiments at live 
squadrons each. To each regiment be- 
longed 800 horses, although to he on full 
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war footing, it required 1000, but it was 
difficult to procure the necessary number 
at once, as most of them came from the 
north of Germany. Both man and horse 
offer a magnificent coup d'ceul. For- 
merly, each fifth squadron carried lances, 
aod, latterly, this weapon has been intro- 
duced into all their regiments, but it does 
not possess the confidence of the officers, 
and the men prefer the use of their 
swords. 

The artillery consisted of two batteries 
of twelve pounders, eight batteries of six 
pounders, two batteries of six pounders 
(flying artillery), each battery at eight 
pieces, making a total of ninety-six can- 
nons. Besides this, they possessed a nu- 
merous artillery -corps for service in their 
fortified places. For the service of the 
engineers, the army possessed one battalion 
of sappers, and one company of miners. 
Besides these regular troops, corps of 
volunteers were forming, to whom places 
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of rendezvous were appointed by royal 
decree. 

The army was divided into two corps, 
eacit corps being of two divisions. The 
first corps was commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Bava, the second by Lieuteoant- 
General de Sonnaz, and a separate reserve 
division by the then Duke of Savoy. The 
king assumed the command-in-chief of 
the whole array. 

This martial monarch (the late Charles 
Albert) had undergone many remarkable 
events during his early life. As a young 
man, and when heir presumptive to the 
throne of Sardinia, he was induced, out 
of mere miHtary glory and desire of con- 
quest, in the year 1821, to put himself at 
the head of the revolutionary party at 
Turin, and to hoist the tricolor flag ; but 
the firm attitude of the then King Charles 
Felix, protesting from Modena against all 
innovation, induced him to leave his doubt- 
ful friends secretly. Two years later, 
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when the French army entered Spain in 
order to put an end to a revolution there, 
Charles Albert made the campaign in 
their ranks as a volunteer, and gave, on 
different occasions, proofs of intrepidity 
and courage. When, for instance, a fire 
broke out in a park of artillery, he 
cleared away cases of ammunition from 
dangerous spots with his own hands, and 
at the storming of Trocadero, he was 
foremost in the ranks. The brave sol- 
diers of the royal French guard testified 
their approbation of his conduct, and in 
the Austrian army he was decorated witii 
the cross of Maria Theresa. After suc- 
ceeding to the throne, however, the mih- 
tary enthusiasm of Charles Albert cooled 
down, and he desired to hear nothing 
further of political change. He governed, 
on the whole, according to the old estab- 
hshed system. The nobility and clergy 
flourished in the empire. The citizens 
were not too arrogant, and the peasants 
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but little oppressed with taxation. But 
at the period of which we write, the king 
stepped boldly forward at the head of the 
" Lega Italiana," as the undoubted cham- 
pion of liberty, — his military ardour once 
again overcoming his prudence and anti- 
pathy to revolution. Charles Albert was 
tall and broad-shouldered, and he wore 
moustachios turned up at their extremi- 
ties. A certain winking with the left eye 
was usually taken as a mark of his favor, 
but one could not always trust to this 
symptom. 

Although the Sardinian army was for 
the moment numerically inferior to that 
of the Austrians, yet it was confidently 
expected that this disproportion would 
rapidly decrease, as well in consequence of 
the arrival of the contingents of the other 
states of Italy, as by the desertion to them 
of the Austro-Italian regiments. For in- 
stance, in Cremona, two battalions of the 
regiment Archduke Albert, recruited in 
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Milan, and the third battaUon, Cecco- 
pieri, made common cause with the in- 
surgents J they took possession of a bat- 
tery of six cannons allotted to their 
brigade, and refused to oppose the arrest 
of their own officers. It was found im- 
possible to hold Brescia against the insur- 
gents, after part of the third battalion 
Hangwitz had gone over to them. 

In Udine, the third battalion Victor 
D'Este, in Treriso, the third battalion 
Zanini, in Bergamo and Sondrio, parts 
of the third battalion Geppert also went 
over to the citizens, and single companies 
of these regiments surrendered the for- 
tresses Palraanuova and Osopo to the in- 
surrectionists. In Palmanuova a store of 
6fteen thousand muskets, besides thirty 
pieces of cannon, were taken posses- 
sion of by them. 

Of theeighth battalion of Chasseurs, four 
companies were seduced by the citizens of 
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Rovigo, and the inhabitants of the shores 
of the lake of Garda espoosed the cause of 
the insurrection, where the steamer was 
placed at their disposal, and it extended 
as far as Welsh Tyrol. The castle Rocca 
d'Anfo fell into their hands, and afforded 
good support. On the whole, the Aus- 
trians calculated that they had thus lost 
twenty thousand men. But more dis- 
couraging than all tliis, was the news of 
the surrender of Venice. 

This sea-port town, has, by far, a greater 
military than poUtical signification — being 
as well a point of support of the line of de- 
fence at the Etch, as also the shortest 
communication between Lombardy, II- 
lyria, and the south of Hungary. Owing 
to the station of the Imperial navy in that 
town, Venice is of the highest importance 
in a war in Upper Italy, and the preser- 
vation of this place of arms, richly stored 
in consequence of its position, with ma- 
terials of war, would naturally be an all- 
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important poiat in the tactics of a com- 
mander-in-chief* 

Count Ferdinand Zichy had been tor 
some time entrusted with the military , 
command of this city. Its garrison con- 
sisted of seven battalions of infantry. 

On the 1 7th and 1 8th of March several 
tumults had taken place, which were how- 
ever promptly suppressed by the police. 
On the latter day, when the matter threat- 
ened to take a more serious turn, the civil 
governor Count Pallfy, and the military 
commander Zichy, were induced, by the 
pressing entreaties of the citizens, not to 
allow the troops to march out to quell the 
riot. They were weak enough to concede 
still more, for they entrusted the mainte- 
nance of public order to two hundred of 
the armed citizens. Aa a matter of course 
everybody now armed himself, and a com- 
plete " Civica" was formed by the time 
the order had arrived from Vienna to call 
it into existence ; but this act appeared to 
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satisfy the Venetians, and tliey gave the 
Imperial authorities the most amicable 
tokens of attachment, and even laid aside 
the tricolor cockades they had mounted. 

But when the Venetians learnt that 
Milan was in a state of insurrection, the 
people rose in great tumult, and their 
first act was to rush to the prison and 
liberate a man named Manin, who had 
been incarcerated for having pubhshed a 
most seditious pamphlet, and which was 
in favour of revolutionary principles ; and 
this man tbey now designated by the name 
of " Martyr to the people's liberties." 
They now placed Manin at the head of 
the " Civica," and he was thenceforward 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
insurrection of this city. Confiding in 
the weakness already exhibited by the 
government, a deputation of the " Civica" 
proceeded to the commandant, and begged 
him to withdraw the two companies of the 
Grenzer regiment, forming the guard at 
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the palace, in order, as they said, to ensure 
the tranquiUity of the people. After a few 
feeble objections, Count Zichy fetally 
agreed to this absurd proposal, and an- 
swered the deputation in the following 
words :— 

" Gentlemen, you demand my honour 
and head, and if you are not able to keep 
the promises you make, 1 have nothing 
to do but to send a bullet through my 
heart. But, that you may be convinced 
I am ready to do everj-thing that a man 
can do for the benefit of the people, in 
order to avoid the spilling of blood, which 
you assure me will certainly take place, 
I will order all the Grenzer soldiers, with 
the exception of fifty men and two officers, 
to be drawn away from the palace !" 

The deputation left the commandant 
under the most sacred promises that they 
would do everything for the maintenance 
of public order. The soldiers were re- 
moved, and their place occupied by the 
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Civica, who now did duty jointly with 
the fifty military remaining on guard. 
From that hour any one might foresee 
the issue of events. 

On the following day the workmen of 
the arsenal revolted and murdered Colonel 
Marinovich. The last fifty of the military 
were dismissed and substituted on duty by 
ItaUan grenadiers. The murder of the 
colonel was tlie signal for general disorder 
— the Civica marched to the arsenal, and 
Manin, with desperate recklessness, pro- 
claimed that the Austrians had ceased to 
rule in Venice — that the people were 
masters, and that a republic was now 
established. Another party of the insur- 
gents had sufficient influence over the 
timid commandant, to induce him to sur- 
render the fortress with its considerable 
military stores into their hands, and thus 
the success of the revolt was complete. 

When Marshal Radetzky had arrived at 
the Adda, and the muster-roll had been 
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called over, be found bis ai-my diminished 
by nearly one fifth ; for, indepeDtlently of 
the battalions which had gone over to the 
ingurgents, still farther desertions took 
place by single soldiers belonging to tbe 
Italian regiments, arising from tbe near- 
ness of their homes and famiUes. But 
greater danger, than in the diminution 
of the army, lay in the dispersion of 
the divisions of the army. The three 
battabons ordered from Venice at tbe time 
of the capitulation, were sent partly to 
Trieste, partly to Duino, and were conse- 
quently entirely cut off from the second 
corps of tbe army. At Parma an Hun- 
garian battalion bad bound itself not to 
aid in tbe war, on the capitulation of that 
city taking place. 

In Verona the Civica demanded to be 
allowed to occupy the castle as well as 
the city, and this was stoutly refused by 
Marshal Gerhardi, with the laconic an- 
swer — " Let them storm it if they like," — 
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80 that a strong corpg remained there ; but 
it was high time to provide for the com- 
plete safety of this important place of 
arms, as it was surrounded by a population 
of sixty thousand inhabitants, for the most 
part hadly disposed towards Austria, and 
also for the safety of the city of Mantua, 
the most important fortress yet in the 
hands of the Austrians. The Commander- 
in-Chief, therefore, left Padua to its own 
resources, and hastened to unite all his 
forces in Verona ; and he despatched the 
brigade Wohlgemuth to Mantua to be 
certain of the possession of that indispen- 
sable point of defence. 

On the 25th of March, Marshal Ra- 
detzky led the main corps of his army to 
Crema, and from thence, by easy marches 
over Orcinovi and Manerhio, to Monte 
Chiari, at the other side of the Chiese. 
The everiasting bad weather — the bivou- 
acing in the mud of the streets and the 
mire of the fields had so disfigured and 
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tarnished the regimentals of the men, 
that the colour of their uniform could no 
longer be distinguished. Tliis sight, as well 
as that of the wounded and tattered ap- 
pearance offered to the eye by the check- 
ered train, — the lamentations and misery 
of the civilians who had follovfed the 
army — the cries of the many drivers and 
the rabble ever following an army in war- 
time, was BO new to the present genera- 
tion, that it was not surprising to hear 
bitter complaints and a prognostication 
of the early dissolution of the entire 
army ; but the hoary warrior, quietly 
smoking his pipe and nodding his head 
in answer to any observation of this ten- 
I dency, would only reply, " that the army 
had simply the appearance of every army 
in time of war." 

On the 31st, the army crossed the 
Mincio, a rearguard only remaining at 
Lonato, and the Commander- in -Cliitf 
tl^nsferred his head quarters to Verona. 
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A proclamation was issued on the follow- 
ing day, notifying to the army *' that it 
was owing entirely to the highest consider- 
ations of military art, that thiis retreat had 
been resolved upon and executed." 

The Piedmontese army had in[ the mean- 
time passed the Tidno; 

On the 25th of March, the King, 
Charles Albert, with his two son« the 
Dukes of Savoy and Genoa, left their 
country to join the army — they followed 
the Austrians in two columns, the one 
over Brescia, the other over Cremona, 
and, as might be supposed, it increased 
from day to day in amount and import- 
ance ; but a close pursuit could not take 
place, as a great part of the regiments 
were still on their march to join the main 
corps. 

Thus in the first days of April, the 
boldest aspirations of " Young Italy'' had 
been fulfilled. The tricolor flag was 
proudly waving from the towers of every 
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town of the Peninsula (with the exception 
of those of Mantua and Verona). The 
Unitarian party dominated in all the cities, 
and each state eagerly fitted out its con- 
tingent for the great war of liberation ; an 
enthusiastic youth assembled everywhere 
round the banner of liberty, and vowed, 
with fiery and passionate oaths, to con- 
quer or to die for their beloved country. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The first responsible ministry presiding 
over the affairs of Austria was appointed 
by the Emperor on the 20th March, with 
the declared object of carrying out the 
principles adopted in the proclamation of 
the 13th; and Baron Pillersdorf was no- 
minated minister of the interior, and pre- 
sidentof the council, Count Fiquelmont 
minister for foreign affairs, and the re- 
mainder of the ministry was composed 
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of individuals who had never exchanged 
opinions on public affairs or politics ; 
consequently, the curious anomaly now 
presented itself of six persons accepting 
office who had never discussed together, 
or digested, any general system of poli- 
tics, or line of political conduct ; indeed, 
no set of men had ever dreamed of heing 
called in so suddenly to form a responsible 
ministry, or to counsel the Emperor in 
times of danger and perplexity. So 
difficult did they find the task on the first 
aspect of afiairs, that five of them imme- 
diiitely threw up their appointments in 
despair, and others were obhged to be 
found, capable of filling their posts — and 
which was no easy task to accomplish. 
However, at length, the new mmistry was 
organized, and the members took their 
seats at the council hoard. It must be 
admitted that, at this period, the position 
of theempirewas far from satisfactory. The 
excitement caused by the late events in 
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the capital had extended to all parts of 
the monarchy, and deputations poured in 
from the comitats and corporations of the 
provinces and cities, to complain of griev- 
ances and demand redress. The Poles of 
Gallicia began to think that the time was 
come when they might make a demonstra- 
tion with effect ; they therefore drew up an 
address, demanding from his Majesty the 
nomination of a provisional committee of 
Poles, whose duty should be to reorganize 
the laws and institutions of their province 
on a purely national basis — that a separate 
constitution should be granted them, with 
power to elect members to serve in the na- 
tional diet ; further, that all Germans 
holding public offices in their province 
should be dismissed from employment, and 
their situations held by native Poles — the 
organisation of a separate national guard — 
the formation of an army of native Poles, 
and the introduction of the Polish lan- 
guage into all schools and pubhc offices — 
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the convocation of a provincial diet based 
on universal suffrage, and the legality of 
public meetings to discuss all political 
questions — a general amnesty — ^justice to 
be administered in open court with trial 
by jury — equality of all classes — and to- 
leration of all religions — a liberal charter to 
each city and town — abolition of all serf- 
age and seignorial rights, and a complete 
change in the system of police. A nu- 
merous deputation from Prague also re- 
quired concessions of the most liberal 
character, in favour of the Bohemians ; 
and others from Moravia, and other pro- 
vinces, appeared for the like purposes. 

The ministry endeavoured to base 
their operations on the principles laid down 
in the proclamation of the I3th March, 
but, it may be imagined, with but little 
success ; for, when they came to discuss 
the various alterations required on the 
organic laws, and institutions of the em- 
pire, to assimilate them in any way to the 
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demands set forth by these various depu- 
tations, it was found that, although many 
of them were just in themselves, and must 
be granted when the constitution came 
into play, yet the immediate assent to 
them would do no less than throw the 
whole country into a state of anarchy and 
confusion ; — they, therefore, delayed ex- 
pressing any opinion on as many points as 
possible, and granted only what they could 
not avoid — such as, the formation of a 
national guard in the diflerent provincial 
cities and towns — a promise to regulate or 
suppress all servitude emanating from the 
feudal system throughout the empire — 
right of meeting and public discussion, 
and of petitioning the governraent on 
all supposed grievances, and a reduction 
or suppression of those taxes deemed most 
oppressive. 

The ministry, however, found itself, 
day by day, in greater perplexities, Aus- 
tria was in an isolated position with re- 
H 3 
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spect to most of the European powers ; 
all political relations had beeo interrupted 
with France in consequence of the revolu- 
tion in that country — a certain degree of 
irritation had for some time existed in the 
political relations between Austria and 
England — the German courts, not except- 
ing Prussia, held themselves aloof — Prus- 
sia was altogether opposed to the present 
policy of Austria, and no support could 
be expected from her — the alliance with 
Spain had not been re-established since 
the last court revolution in that country ; 
and we have already seen the condition 
and views of the different Italian govern- 
ments. But the most remarkable fact, 
(and which annoyed the ministry beyond 
all others) was, that the envoy from the 
court of Rome, in answer to the candid 
communications of ministers, respecting 
the future plans and proceedings of the 
government, recommended, with bitter 
coolness, the cession of the Italian pro- 
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vinces, as the only means to avoid the 
greatest perils ; and when the nuncio was 
reminded of those solemn treaties by 
which Austria retained possession of those 
provinces, he declared that in his opinion, 
those treaties were valueless. 

But if the aifeirs of Italy, Bohemia, 
and other parts of the empire, presented 
sources of embarrassment to the govern- 
ment, the position lately assumed by Hun- 
gary, partly in consequence of the conces- 
sions made by the Emperor, and which 
served to weaken his power, and create 
mistrust as to the line of policy the newly 
appointed government of that country 
would adopt, was sufficient to paralyze the 
eSbrts of the Austrian ministry, to bring 
matters even to the semblance of satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

Before entering into a short detail of 
the new order of things in Hungary, it 
may not be a waste of time to take a re- 
trospective glance at the stale of that 
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country — of the peculiarity of its consti- 
tutional rights, and of its general relations 
with Austria. Hungary had, since the 
year 880, enjoyed constitutional rights. 
At the election of Alom, the first Duke 
of Hungary, a treaty was entered into be- 
tween him and the harons of the country, 
which, while it guaranteed the hereditary 
rights of the family of the Aloms to the 
crown of the kingdom, also provided for 
those of the hereditary nobility and the 
feudal system ; it Hkewise stipulated that 
none of the contracting parties should 
ever be excluded from the councils of the 
duke, and that the barons should partici- 
pate in the administration of the general 
affairs of the country ; — that if either the 
duke or his successors, or the barons 
should break their oath, banishment 
should be the penalty. 

Andreas, in the year 1222, when he 
promulgated the famous Bulla aurea, not 
only confirmed, but extended, the rights 
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and privileges of the nobles ; and these 
latter, ever jealous of their liberties, which 
had been attacked by some of the prede- 
cessors of Andreas, had stipulated, in this 
charter, for the right of resisting the 
royal authority, should the king attempt 
to violate the constitution ; and, although 
this article was revoked in the year 1687, 
it yet shows that there were contracts be- 
tween the sovereign of the kingdom and 
his nobles, adjusting and defining the 
rights and power of each. 

These, and the like contracts, were more 
or less respected by every succeeding 
king of Hungary. It is true, that the 
Fmperor Joseph attempted to subvert the 
kingdom and to Germanize it, but his 
efforts proved fruitless against the staunch 
opposition of the nobles. In consequence 
of the constitutional rights granted to the 
nobles, (and who, in fact, were the Magyars 
of the country), a form of administration 
was adopted, consistent with them, and 
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which system has been traDsmitted down 
to the present generation in almost its 
primitive form. To within a few years, 
therefore, as at that period, the country 
was divided into districts, comitates, and 
counties, with but few exceptions ; each 
county had the power of enforcing the 
laws of the realm within its own district, 
of collecting its own taxes, of adminis- 
tering supreme justice both in civil and 
criminal cases, of electing its own magis- 
trates and public functionaries, (with the 
exception of the lord lieutenant, who was 
always appointed by the king), of holding 
public meetings at which the aHairs of 
the country were openly discussed, and 
from the resolutions then adopted, in- 
structions were forwarded to the deputies 
chosen for the lower bouse of the diet, 
for their guidance during the session. In 
time of war, too, the corporation of the 
counties called out and organized the pea- 
santry at their own expense ; and every 
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nobleman, whether a simple *' Edelman" 
or a powerful " Magnat," enjoyed equal 
rights. In their national dress, and with 
sword buckled to their side, they would be 
seen in their assemblies, each acting ac- 
cording to his will ; and there can be no 
doubt that these powers, in the hands of 
the corporation and nobles, were the 
strongholds of their constitutional rights. 

It has been calculated that the Magyar 
race in Hungary amounts to about four 
millions of men, but there are above ten 
millions of inhabitants of other races, who 
occupy the country together with its de- 
pendencies. 

Next to the power of the Magyars and 
corporations must be mentioned the diet, 
the upper house of which was composed 
of nobles, who were summoned by the 
sovereign. By this assembly the grievan- 
ces of the nation were laid before the 
throne, loans and levies of troops were 
granted, and all laws sanctioned, to be- 
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come valid. These diets were formerly 
held in the opeu air on the plains of 
Rdlcos, near the city of Pesth ; and a pic- 
turesque sight it must have been to have 
seen the nobles, with their retainers on 
horseback, and in their national costume, 
debating on the question of peace or war 
for their country ! This was the general 
aspect of the kingdom of Hungary, and 
of its government at the time the Prag- 
matic Sanction was entered into, whereby 
the crown of Hungary was declared to be 
hereditary in the House of Hapsburg, 
male and female. 

Hungary always possessed its own in- 
dependent administration, and the chan- 
cellor of the Hungarian ministry, which 
was established at Vienna, was alone re- 
sponsible to the Emperor of Austria as 
king of Hungary — and he, personally and 
independently of Austrian influence, had 
power to administer the general affairs of 
his country. It depended on the nature 
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of the business, whether or not the Aus- 
trian cabinet was at all consulted before 
any administrative act was put in execu- 
tion ; and the palatine had the same 
independent power of action as the chan- 
cellor. The Austrian ministry was pre- 
cluded from entering upon any affairs con- 
nected with Hungary, excepting foreign 
— war— financial or commercial. Their 
position, therefore, in respect of the ordi- 
nary government of the country, was a 
very dehcate one. 

The peasantry of the country were origi- 
nally divided into different classes, accord- 
ing to the amount of taxes at which each 
was rated, and the quantity of land belong- 
ing to his house. The classification was 
thus divided : — 

1st. One who held an entire fief. 

2nd. One who held three quarters of a 
fief. 

3rd. One who held half a fief. 

4th. One who held a quarter of a fief. 
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■ 5th. A cotter, with a small portion of 
land. 

6th. A cotter, without land. 

The holder of half a fief was obliged to 
do yearly one hundred and fifty-six days 
labour, with one pair of draught animals, 
(either horses or oxen, as the case might 
be), and twenty-six days of hand labour. 
A quarter fief holder had to do one hun- 
dred and fifty-six days of hand labour. 
A cotter, according to the size of his 
house, had to do from ten to twenty-six 
days of hand labour. As this duty, being 
reckoned by the day, was very badly per- 
formed, the number of days was, as far 
back as 1802, changed into a certain 
quantity of labour, or to certain journies 
to be made by the teams — by this change 
both parties gained considerably — the con- 
tracts entered into, and which determined 
the quantity .of work to be performed, 
were generally renewed every three years. 
This is, of course, a general view of the 
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subject, different districts having local 
rights and customs. 

When, in consequence of the late in- 
suirection, this robot was done away with, 
it was settled that it should be redeemed 
by the peasant paying a sort of rent 
chsirge ; the day's labour of a man and 
his team was valued at 1 5s kreuzers con- 
vention maiiz, or little more than sixpence, 
and one day's hand labour at 5 kreuzers 
convention maiiz, being equal to two- 
pence ; of this, however, one third was to 
fall away, one third was to be paid by the 
peasant himself, either yearly or imme- 
diately in capital at twenty years' purchase, 
and the other third was to be paid by the 
government — the landlords' tithes were to 
be valued and paid in the same manner as 
the robot. 

Hungary had been, for a considerable 
period, in a state of fermentation. From 
the commencement of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand, it had been the ambition of a large 
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aod influential body of the Magj'ars, to 
endeavour to obtain from their king those 
reforms which they considered necessary 
for the prosperity of the nation. There 
were, however, two separate parties en- 
deavouring to carry out the object — the 
one was called the Moderate, and the oth« 
the Liberal national party. 

Count Stephen Szecheny was at the 
head of the moderate reform party for 
many years, and he was distinguished for 
his many virtues and noble qualities ; he 
was a true patriot and an honest man, and 
all his exertions tended to ameliorate the 
institutions, and to turn into profitable 
use the immense resources of his country ; 
he was foremost in all plans for improve- 
ment, but he was at the same time deeply 
attached to the Hapsburg dynasty, and to 
Austria, and never would encourage any 
act which might tend to sever the two 
countries, or even to wound the jealous 
susceptibilities of Austria, The progress 
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of the count in his reforms, was therefore 
slow, and the impatient spirit of many of 
the well-disposed of his party began to 
droop at the many obstacles thrown in the 
way of general improvement ; and they 
could no longer conceal their discontent 
at the political and social state of their 
country, and of the many infringements 
in their constitution by their king. They 
joined themselves therefore, to the more 
liberal and energetic of their compatriots, 
— and thus formed a new party. The 
chief of this new party was Count Louis 
Batthyanyi, and in carrying out their 
views for the more speedy improvement 
of the country, they sought for a man 
who, though gifted with a pliant character, 
which would bend to all, would yet pos- 
sess sagacity and determination enough to 
hold his own course — one who might pos- 
sess sufficient eloquence to raise the sleep- 
ing passions, or fanaticise the credulous 
peasantry, imd who would act without 
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compunction when the occasioQ presented 
itself. Such a man they now thought 
they had discovered, and he was eagerly 
caught at by this section of the liberal 
party — Louis Kossuth was his name, and 
his career is so bound up with public 
events in Hungary for the last ten years, 
that in glancing at thera, his name be- 
comes at once prominent on every import- 
ant occasion. 

Louis Kossuth, a Hungarian, was bom 
at Ujhely, in the comitat of Zemplin. 
He was placed by his father, who was a 
small landed proprietor, at the college of 
Scharveschpatach, a Protestant seminary 
in the neighbourhood ; and after he left 
that institution, he was designed for the 
law. After studying with some success, 
and obtaining his degree, he became agent 
to the estates of an Hungarian countess, 
and this lady was his earliest patroness. 
The influence which he derived from this 
posltioo, gave him some weight in the 
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assembly of the comitat. In these assem- 
blies the principal duties devolved on the 
civil officers, and they therefore acqudred 
importance and consideration ; but Kos- 
suth had naturally an ambitious dispo- 
sition, and he soon found that the present 
scene for his exertions would not tend to 
his advancement or notoriety. In the year 
1832 he betook himself to Presburg, during 
the session of the diet, and while there, he 
conceived the idea of establishing a news- 
paper, to be devoted to the proceedings 
of the diet, and to the publication of the 
discussions of the sittings of the circles. ■ 
These sittings were, indeed, merely con-i ' 
ferences of the deputies, and were meant' 
as a channel only whereby to introduce:. 
subjects for, ulterior discussion in the diet 
itself. The measures here introduced, 
however, contained the pith of the pro- 
ceedings at the diet, and at these meetings 
was laid the ground-work for the tactics 
of the Liberal party. Kossuth procured- 
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a lithographic press, and thus printed liis 
newspaper. In this journal it was said 
that he brought the speeches of the Libe- 
ral party too prominently forward, and 
weakened the arguments of those of the 
Conservatives, and this pohcy had its 
effect. The Opposition flattered itself 
that its members aloue were talented, and 
the vanity and simplicity of many of the 
Conservative speakers led them to seek 
the support of Kossuth's paper. 

LThe govern m en t now percei ved the 
mischief which was at work ; but instead 
of meeting the evil, by employing rival 
talent, it pursued the invidious plan of 
forbidding the appearance of the obnoxious 
journal. This, of course, had the effect 
of making the paper more popular ; and 
Kossuth, to neutraHze the order of go- 
vernment, by great exertion, caused it to 
appear in manuscript, and circulated many 
copies in this way. The fewer there 
were of these, in comparison to those 
issued from the lithographic press, the 
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greater was deemed the importaoce of 
their contents ; and it now appeared 
that the speeches of his benefactors and 
subscribers, who were members of the 
diet, were so far improved under Kossuth's 
clever and impassioned treatment, that 
they were scarcely to be recognized by 
those who had delivered, or who had heard 
them ! These acts caused reputation to 
his pen, and popularity to his person ; 
the new speculation was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in a little time Kossuth ar- 
rived at great consideration, while he 
acquired numerous admirers and followers 
in a body of young juraten, or barristers, 
who remained in after time his most faith- 
ful adherents. 

The diet lasted but for four years ; and 
at the termination of its sittings, in 1836, 
Kossuth employed himself in reporting 
the proceedings of the various comitats 
assembled throughout the country. These 
reports kept up a continual ferment in the 
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provinces; the ambition of shining in 
public induced many young men to enter 
these assemblies, and they often learnt by 
heart the compositions of Kossuth, and 
spouting them, exerted themselves to ob- 
tain majorities for the doctrines and con- 
clusions which Kossuth had advocated. 

The government again interfered, and 
endeavoured to put down these reports ; 
but its efforts were fruitless. Kossuth, 
the more arrogant from successful opposi- 
tion, now reported a series of eloquent 
harangues on legal right, and political 
regeneration, which agitated the whole 
country. He went too far, however, in 
this, and was at length arrested on a 
charge of high treason ; this occurred in 
1837. He was tried, and sentenced to 
incarceration in the fortress at Ofen for 
four years. His mind continued active, 
although his body was in " durance vile ;" 
and he now devoted himself in earnest to 
political studies, and to a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language and general 
literature. 
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The diet re-assembled in 1839, and 
continued its labours, but Kossuth did 
not emerge from prison till 1841 ; and 
when he came forth he was received with 
the acclamations of the Liberal party, who 
now looked upon him as a martyr to their 
cause. He again became connected with 
a newspaper ; but the political animosities 
and bickerings of his own party ran so 
high, that he was compelled to give up 
his duties and to leave Pesth. Kossuth 
then made a journey to Vienna, but did 
not succeed in his views ; he endeavoured 
to start sundry speculations and compa- 
nies, and instituted trade unions in Hun- 
gary. 

It was at this period that Count Louis 
Batthyanyi, who was, as we have said, at 
the head of the more decided and ener- 
getic reformers of Hungary, cast his eyes 
on Kossuth, and he conceived that he 
was the man likely to aid their cause effec- 
tually ; and he procured, that Kossuth 
i2 
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should be returned as a member of the 
new diet, for the city of Pesth. This diet 
began its sittings in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1847, and the revolution at Paris, 
exploding in the early part of the ensuing 
year, scattered its sparks on the tinder of 
poor Hungary. This important event gave 
an immense impulse to the plans of Kos- 
suth and the Liberal national party. With 
the out-break at Vienna, came the long- 
desired time for action. An independent 
Hungarian ministry was now proposed, 
whose head should be Count Louis Batthy- 
anyi ; but the table of the magnates demur- 
red to this bold measure. The second day's 
proceedings at Vienna, however, made all 
resistance in this respect impossible, and 
the political agitators, with Kossuth at 
their head, now saw the time was arrived 
to carryforward their long-cherished views. 
In the diet Kossuth had already openly 
condemned the policy of Austria towards 
Hungary ; and on the 3rd of March , he had 
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made a motion in the diet, to postpone the 
order of the day in favour of a debate ou 
a petition to the king, embodying those 
liberal measures imperiously demanded by 
the times, and he concluded his speech 
with a famous philippic against the system 
of Prince Metternichj which terminated 
with the following sentence : " The 
miasma of charne 1 houses issues from the 
Austrian cabinet, and its poisoning eSluvia 
will soon infect the whole of the devoted 
kingdom of Hungary." This petition was 
unanimously agreed to, and Kossuth's fur- 
ther exhortation to the diet not to grant 
subsidies to the government, without pre- 
viously demanding guarantees for the 
future welfare of Hungary, was received 
with acclamation. 

And now in Pesth, revolutionary meet- 
ings were organized, and the lever of ter- 
rorism against the legal authorities was 
every where applied. 

In two days from the outbreak at Vienna, 
the first act of the deplorable civil war in 
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Hungary commenced, which was only sub- 
dued by the sacrifice, on the part of Aus- 
tria, of one hundred thousand men, by 
degradation to the house of Hapsburg, 
and diminution of glory to the whole 
empire. On the morning of the 15th of 
March, 1848, a body of students, inti- 
mately connected with the leading agita- 
tors, seized a printing-press at one of 
those considerable publishers Id the city 
of Pesth, and there printed and made 
public twelve articles, which they desig- 
nated the demands of their countrymen, 
. These articles were as follow : 

I. Liberty of the press, and removal 

of all censorship. 
II. A responsible ministry. 

III. An annual diet at Pesth. 

IV. Equality of all classes in the eye of 

the law. 
V. A national guard. 
VI. An equal distribution of taxes. 
VII. The abolition of all territorial laws. 
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VIIL Trial by jury. 
IX. A national bank. 
X. That tbe army should swear fide- 
lity to the constitution, and that 
the government should enlist na- 
tive soldiers, and dismiss all fo- 
reigners. 
XI. A general amnesty for political of- 
fences. 
XII. Union of Transylvania with Hun- 

gaiy- 

With these demands they hurried to the 
townhall, where the common-council was 
then sitting, and procured its support, and 
whose resolution was soon taken. A com- 
mittee was nominated to present articleSj 
which were then styled the general demands 
of the city to the diet at Presburg ; and 
which included the demand, that the future 
sittings of the diet should be transferred 
from Presburg to Pestb. They appointed 
another committee of seventy, to main- 
tain order and tranquillity, and whose 
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functions were to continue until the for- 
mation of a ministry on a liberal basis. 
They augmented the number of militia, 
and ordered them to carry the national 
colours of white, green, and red. A single 
battalion of soldiers would have sufficed 
to have put down this revolutionarj' riot ; 
but neither the Imperial commissioner nor 
the military commandant of the city 
thought proper to take upon himself the 
responslbihty of giving the necessary 
order. They both fatally agreed to a pas- 
sive line of conduct, unlil an armed inter- 
vention was too late; tbe demonstration 
continued the whole day; — the city was 
illuminated in the evening, and the Ragot- 
sky march played, (which is the na- 
tional song of Hungary,) and the names of 
some of the streets were changed, to suit 
the enthusiastic views of the students. 
The deputation proceeded to Presburg, to 
lay their wishes before the diet, and soon 
afterwards, another, headed by the Arch- 
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duke Stephen, the Palatine, went to 
Vienna, and induced the too facile Em- 
peror to grant all their demands. The 
Palatine now signified to Count Louis Bat- 
thyanyi, that the Emperor, convinced that 
the present state of Hungary required the 
nomination of an independent Hungarian 
ministry, had consented that such an one 
should be formed ; and that, in consequence, 
he, the Palatine, charged Count Louis Bat- 
thyanyi, in granting him the presidency 
of the council, to propose the names of 
such individuals who would, in his opi- 
nion, be the proper persons to form a 
government ; — but, in truth, the formation 
of a ministry acceptable to al! parties in 
Hungary, was a question of great diffi- 
culty. The radical party of the Magyars 
had already, in connexion with Kossuth, 
so fanaticised the minds of all, that no- 
thing short of the acceptation of the twelve 
articles before specitied, by any set of men 
forming a ministry, would satisfy them; 
I 3 
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but at length, the Count was enabled to 
send for the approbation of the Palatine 
and the acceptance of the Emperor, the fol- 
lowing names : Himself as president of the 
council; Szemereas rainisterof the interior ; 
Prince Paul Esterhazy, foreign atfairs; Louis 
Kossuth, finance ; Stephen Szecheny, pub- 
lic works ; Eiitvos, religion ; Klauzal, agri- 
culture and commerce ; Meszaros, war ; 
and Deak, justice. This important con- 
cession by the Emperor was obtained 
without the knowledge of the Austrian 
ministry ; and it was, indeed, a vital ques- 
tion for the whole Austrian empire. War 
and finance ministers, who should exer- 
cise their functions at Pesth, denoted a 
revival of the total independence of the 
country, and the idea of a complete sepa- 
ration of Hungary from Austria pre- 
sented itself in full force to the Austrian 
government. What could have induced 
the Emperor to accord to the palatine the 
power to institute an independent minis- 
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try, cannot be known ; it was, however, 
soon perceived by the government at 
Vienna, that it must have a most per- 
nicious effect on the general prosperity 
and well-being of the empire, and that 
it was, in fact, impossible to be carried 
out. The council, therefore, resolved to 
continue to act as if no such document 
were in existence, and no ratification of 
the names recommended by Count Bat- 
thyanyi took place ; but the Hungarian 
ministry, as constituted by the Count, 
considered itself as duly appointed, and 
proceeded to legislate on the general af- 
fairs of the country. The extraordinary 
spectacle therefore presented itself, of two 
sets of ministers for the country acting at 
the same time ! It was not surprising to 
find that the ministry appointed by Count 
Batthyanyi acted in direct contradiction 
to that of the Austrian government. 
The direct aim of tbe former was to an- 
nihilate all Austrian influence in Hungary, , 
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Transylvaiiia, and the military frontiers, 
and they succeeded but too well in this 
unhappy proceeding — and this was, no 
doubt, the principal cause of all the sub- 
sequent misfortunes which befel that ill- 
fated country — Hungary. The inordinate 
ambition of the leading men of this min- 
istry to act only in the interests of a single 
race — that of the Magyars — and to wound 
all others forming the kingdom, in lan- 
guage, manners, habits aud customs, irri- 
tated their nationality to a point of de- 
termined resistance. 

This section of the Magyars was there- 
fore now diametrically opposed not only 
to the policy of Austria in respect of 
Hungary, but was also inveterate against 
the Croatians, Servians, and Roumans — 
and they thought they were sufficiently 
strong to avow openly the full tendency 
of their desires. The Committee of Surety, 
therefore, issued a manifesto embodying 
their opinions aud setting forth their de- 
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terminatioQS. This specious document 
pointed out to the misguided populace, 
that nearly the whole of Europe had 
struggled for the principles of liberty and 
equality — that Hungary had armed itself 
for the same holy cause — that by the 
adoption of the twelve articles, the diet 
had overthrown the barriers which sepa- 
rated the true children of the country 
from each other — ^that all territorial im- 
positions had ceased — that a general con- 
tribution for the public good had been 
decided on — that the principles for the 
due representation of the people had been 
promulgated — that a national guard had 
been estabhshed — that the press was free 
— the earth free — that man who inhabited 
it was free — that the mind was no longer 
under thraldom — that henceforward there 
would be no difference between man and 
man —that there would be neither patri- 
cian nor plebeian, citizen nor peasant, but 
that all children of Hungary would pos- 
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seas the same rights, and that Hberty and 
equality had been pronounced by public 
opinion, and ratified by the assembly of 
the states — that all that was required then, 
was the certainty of possessing their ac- 
quisition, and this was to be gained by 
means of a national and independent 
government, and a responsible ministry 
to guide the affairs of the country, and 
that this last had been promised them. 
That the Emperor their king had autho- 
rized Count Louis Batthyanyi to organise 
such a ministry — that he had accomplished 
his task, and that the people now awaited 
his Majesty's ratification of the names sent 
in, but that the delay in their receiving 
such sanction caused them to suspect 
that the just demands of the country 
were being trifled with, and that their 
liberties and independence were in con- 
sequence menaced — that the adherents to 
the old system of government, which 
weighed so heavily on the whole country. 
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had advised their august monarch to retain 
at Vienna, in their own hands, the func- 
tions of the ministers of war and of finance 
— that these departments were the nerves 
and blood of the nation, and therefore, 
that the Committee of Pubhc Safety, by 
that document, solemnly protested against 
such an ultimatum which would deceive 
the country in its best and dearest hopes, 
and they declared that those advisers who 
surrounded the Emperor, were not only 
enemies to the country at large, but also 
of the reigning dynasty ! 

Notwithstanding this fulminating docu- 
ment, which, however, had its effect in 
fanaticizing the whole peasantry of the 
country, the desire of the Committee of 
Public Safety was not attained, for on the 
1st April, Baron Eotvos arrived at Pesth, 
and brought the intelligence, " that his 
Majesty had by rescript to the Palatine 
accepted the list of names of the indivi- 
duals to compose the new ministry; but 
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that those for the departments of war, 
finance, and commerce, were still to offi- 
ciate at Vienna. 

As nothing more for the present was to 
be gained from the Emperor, the demo- 
cratic party was quiet. The diet con- 
tinued its duties ; it published an address 
to the inhabitants of Croatia and Scla- 
vonia, preaching harmony and fraternity ; 
but the Croatians, as we have seen, well 
knew how to estimate the proffered love of 
the Magyars, and they cried out from 
one end of their province to the other — 
" Better endure the hated Russian knout 
than the insolence of the Magyars." The 
efforts of the diet to conciliate the inha- 
bitants of Transylvania, Saxony, and Wal- 
lachia, had as little success — each trembled 
for its nationality, and desired to chng to 
Austria for protection against what they 
termed the insolent encroachments of the 
proud Magj-ars ! 
Tliis unhappy state of affairs was adroitly 
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taken advantage of by the democratic 
party at Vienna, and by colouring the 
facts respecting the appointment of the 
Hungarian ministry, and the intentions of 
the Austrian government as to that coun- 
try, they succeeded in making the greater 
portion of the inhabitants of the capital 
beheve that the Austrian government was 
the oppressor of liberty, and not the sup- 
port of the unity and strength of the 
entire empire. 

The last sitting of the diet of Hungary 
took place on the 11th of April, and the 
Emperor in person went to Presburg, 
sanctioned the thirty-one organic laws 
which had been passed by that body, — • 
and dissolved the assembly. He was re- 
ceived everywhere with the greatest en- 
thusiasm ; and from the throne the follow- 
ing words echoed through the country — 
" I desire, with all my heart, the happi- 
ness and well-being of my faithful Hun- 
garians ; for in theirs I find my own — ■ 
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what you have deemed necessary to cement 
your happiness, I have not only granted, 
but sanctioned ; and I leave it in your 
hands, my dear cousin Stephen (the Pa- 
latine) ; and through you, for the good 
of the whole nation, on whose fidelity my 
heart reposes, and is satisfied," 

Alas I what a return was made to this 
aspiration of Ferdinand the Clement I 

The thirty-one new laws amounted, in 
their operation to a complete revolution in 
the political and social state of Hungary — 
they came with the velocity of an inun- 
dation. No one seemed to have reflected 
on their certain consequence, or to have 
foreseen the difficulties of putting them 
in execution. A large portion of the 
rights of the landed proprietors, and of 
the property of the church, were commuted 
or swept away by them, without adequate 
compensation. 

Power of a political nature was confer- 
red on a populace wholly uninstructed 
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and unfitted for it, and who lacked the 
experience necessary to the just exercise 
of such rights. It had been acknowledged 
by the Magyar party itself, and by the 
most sanguine champions of independence 
elsewhere, that the concessions made by 
Austria to Hungary immediately after the 
outbreak at Vienna, were sufficiently ex- 
tensive to meet every rational demand of 
the country ; but there was a party now 
grown up, strong enough to turn all ad- 
vantages granted to the country, to the 
prejudice of Austria. The moderate libe- 
ral party, headed by Count Stephen Sze- 
cheny, and Baron Eotviis, was gradually 
undermined by the democratic section, 
and soon supplanted by them — and Kos- 
suth, who ever nourished his secret plans 
of ascendancy, succeeded in drawing on 
the movement from day to day, until, at 
length, what began in laudatory reform, 
concluded in all the horrors of rebellion 
and foreign intervention. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



We left the Austrians in full retreat upon 
the line of the Mincio, followed by Charles 
Albert and his army, which was augmented 
every day by the arrival of deserting troops, 
volunteers, and armed contingents from 
all the cities and towns of Northern Italy. 
Charles Albert, however, was too pru- 
dent a general to undertake any serious 
movement against the Austrians until he 
had received all his reinforcements — he 
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therefore followed the retreating army but 
slowly, and awaited until the remaining 
divisions of his array could join him — he 
had not, as yet, had time to organize any 
plan for the orderly distribution of hia 
troops. 

Not only the easterly shore of the lake 
of Garda was in possession of the insur- 
rectionists, hut the Tyrolese district of 
Giudicaria had become infected with the 
dream of independence ; and the move- 
ment had spread from thence to Nonsberg 
and Sulzburg. The partizans of Italian 
unity had exhibited the tricolor cockade 
at Trent, and the inhabitants had begun 
the usual preparations for erecting barri- 
cades ; and they only waited for the co- 
operation of a " Liberation column," as it 
was called, froni Brescia, to proclaim 
their adhesion to the ItaHan cause. It 
behoved the Austrians, therefore, to throw 
into this town a sufficient force to quell 
the rising rebelUoD. 
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The citadel was, therefore, occupied by 
a determioed garrison, which, however, 
amounted only to one thousand men ; but 
Btrict orders had been given, that all those 
citizens who mounted the tricolor cockade 
should be arrested ; and a declaration 
made to the magistracy, that on the first 
attempt at insurrection on the part of the 
inhabitants, the commandant of the cita- 
del would bombard the town and reduce 
it to ashes. 

Radetzky had now possession of the four 
fortresses, Peschifera, Verona, Legnano, 
and Mantua, and they may be esteemed 
the keys of the whole of Upper Italy. 
Whoever possesses these fortresses com- 
mands the entire stream of the Fo ; but if 
driven away from this square, it is not 
considered possible for an army to main- 
tain a foot of ground in that country. 

The vanguard of each army had had a 
spirited skirmish on the Mincio. Colonel 
Benedek surprised a patrol of Genoa dra- 
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goons on his road from Mantua, and took 
a few prisoners. The King of Sardinia, 
whose head quarters were at Asola, or- 
dered his army to advance in several 
columns upon the Mincio. General Bava 
moved with four thousand men towards 
Goito, and encountered the Austrian out- 
posts, who retreated immediately into the 
town. Goito lies on the right shore of 
the Mincio, about eight miles above 
Mantua, the village of Pozzolo being a i 
few miles further on. 

The Piedmontese directed their attack 
against the town — three times their sharp- 
shooters advanced, with the utmost bra- 
very, to the very walls ; but they were 
driven back by the murderous fire of the 
Tyrolese. But soon General Bava or- 
dered sixteen pieces of cannon to be 
brought into play, and with an over- 
whelming fire from these, he compelled I 
General "Wohlgemuth, who commanded the 
Austrians, to order the evacuation of the 
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town, and they retreated to the glacis sur- 
rounding Mantua. On the report of this 
disaster, Radetzky ordered all the troops 
he could dispose of to break up for Villa- 
franca, where a force of twenty thousand 
men was united towards evening, in order 
to offer, or accept, a battle, if necessary ; 
but General Bava did not advance on that 
day — he contented himself with the suc- 
cess he had obtained. On the next, he 
approached the river at Monzambano and 
Valeggio. Monzambano is situated on 
the right shore, about four miles distant 
from Peschiera, which lies lower down on 
the left shore. The important question 
now arose, whether Radetzky should give 
up the line of the Mincio, or fight a battle. 
He was in an advantageous position upon 
the heights of Monte Vento, between 
the Mincio and the Etch, upon the line 
from Peschiera to Verona ; but with his 
habitual prudence and foresight, he de- 
cided in giving up all idea of a battle. 
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The Field-Marshal therefore ordered a 
retreat to Verona, which was executed on 
the lOth of April, but the connection be- 
tween Mantua and Peschiera was kept up 
for a while. 

Prince Liechtenstein, who had under- 
taken a reconnoissance on the road to Vi- 
cenza, fell in with a band of Venetian 
crusaders and students from Pavia, wlio 
had volunteered for the glory of the 
Italian cause ; they were dressed in most 
elegant costume, having long cloaks deck- 
ed with red crosses ; they had taken up 
a position in front of Soria, and had de- 
stroyed the roads by felling trees and 
laying them across, and also by digging 
deep trenches. The prince, however, 
caused them to beat a retreat to the 
neighbouring heights, and the town was 
taken possession of by the Auslrians. 

By the retreat of the Austrian army to 
the Etch, the two fortresses Peschiera 
and Mantua were left for the moment to 
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their own resources. The Austrian go- 
vernment had failed to cause these for- 
tresses to be victualled before the insur- 
rection began, and the garrison aud troops 
were now obliged to obtain the necessaries 
of life in the best way they could. Man- 
tua, however, is so favoured by its situa- 
tion, that so long as a friendly array stands 
on the Etch, the total blockade of it is a 
very difficult and hazardous task. The 
garrison of this city numbered ten thou- 
sand men, and the commandant was a 
general of cavalry, Count Gorgowski ; 
from the villages of the environs they pro- 
cured all the requisite corn and cattle, so 
that in a short time provisions for four 
months were amassed. The glacis was 
cleared with all the severity of military law 
— the finest country houses were levelled 
to the ground, and splendid avenues of 
trees fell under the unsparing strokes of 
the axe, and soon, by the art of the en- 
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gineers, a wide lake was created around 
this formidable fortress. 

At Pescliiera Field-Marshal Rath com- 
manded, and the garrison numbered about 
sixteen hundred men. Peschiera lies on the 
lake of Garda, at the mouth of the river 
Mincio, of which an arm runs through 
the centre of the fortress, and two others 
fill its ditches all round. The fortress is 
small, being a pentagon witli bastions and 
demilunes. As there are heights on both 
sides of the river commanding the prin- 
cipal rampart, at a distance of about 
twelve hundred paces, there are erected 
about midway some connected works and 
forts with covered communications; the 
more easterly of these advanced forts con- 
sists of two strong closed lunettes, the 
inner " faces " of which are flanked by a 
small advanced demilune ; the left lunette 
commands the road leading over Caval- 
caselle to Verona — the right one has the 
form of a horn work, and prevents any 
K 2 
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approach along the river ; and both these 
lunettes are connected with the demilune 
by a covered way. 

When the Austrian army retreated from 
the Une of the Mincio, the generals and 
colonels of the different Italian corps of 
volunteers urged the King of Sardinia to 
pursue the enemy, whilst tbey should 
throw themselves along the shores of the 
lake and upon the right flank of the Aus- 
trians, and thus cut off their retreat to the 
Tyrol. 

This plan, however, appeared too 
venturesome to Charles Albert, who had 
not as yet quite twenty-five thousand 
of his troops in line of battle, and he 
hesitated to advance into the dangerous 
triangle between Peschiera, Mantua, and 
Verona. He consequently kept his army 
back upon the right shore of the Mincio, 
and observed to his advisers, that he 
thought first of attacking Peschiera, and 
that a demonstration by the corps of vo- 
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luQteers against Bardolino might have a 
good effect. 

Accordingly a division of three hun- 
dred men of the Milanese legion was 
shipped from Salo, on the lake of Garda, 
to Bardolino, and an officer proceeded to 
Peschiera, to demand its surrender — but 
cannon shot from the fortress was the 
only reply made. The port of Castel- 
nuovo, where the roads from Peschiera to 
Verona cross that from Mantua to the 
Tyrol, was thought of too great import- 
ance by the Austrians to be left in pos- 
session of the enemy, without dire neces- 
sity, and General Prince Taxis was or- 
dered , to take possession of it ; he came 
on from Verona, and at Osterie del Bosco 
fell in with some bands of armed peasants, 
who were soon driven back to Castel- 
naovo ; this latter place was barricaded 
strongly, and occupied, as well as the 
isolated houses in the neighbourhood, by 
the insurgents. The Austrians stormed 
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the first barricade, and the artillery set fire 
to some of the houses, together with the 
steeple of the church, where an old priest 
was ringing the bells merrily, and at the 
same time firing rapidly at his enemies ; 
the other houses were stormed and taken, 
and the enemy driven away ; they fled to 
Lazise, whither the remainder of the 
legion had already proceeded. 

The intended attack on Peschiera by 
Charles Albert was limited to an unsuc- 
cessful cannonade from field artillery from 
the right shore of the Mincio, whilst on 
the left, at the same hour, an ammunition 
transport sent by Radetzky entered the 
fortress. 

Greneral Allemandi held the chief com- 
mand over the Italian volunteers, and they 
now proceeded on an expedition to Welsh 
Tyrol, with the hope that their appear- 
ance in Radetzky's flank might induce 
him to retreat; the different columns of 
this legion were soon in possession of no 
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inconsiderable part of the country, for no 
enemy appeared against them, and their 
march was hke a triumphal procession, 
the poetry of which was heightened by 
the presence of a lady of rank, who com- 
manded a detachment of one hundred and 
sixty men ! 

The position of the Italians now com- 
prehended the great tract from Cles to 
the lake of Garda, and all the roads and 
defiles leading to Trent were in their 
possession; their plan was to descend into 
the valley of the Etch, over Mount Men- 
dola, situate hetween Trent and Botzen, 
to meet the insurrectionary forces expected 
to join them from the Venetian moun- 
tains ; to intercept all communication be- 
tween the above named cities, and then, 
jointly with other columns advancing from 
the valley of Sarca and the lake of Garda, 
to master the important point — Trent. 

Field-Marshal Weldon had, however, 
gone to Trent, and taken care to give the 
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old walls a suitable strength ; and he or- 
dered a regimeot and battalion of chas- 
seurs to join him from Vorarlberg. 

Instead of waiting the arrival of his 
enemy, he resolved to meet the hostile 
columns, a corps of which, six hundred 
strong, was perceived coming from the 
upper valley of Sarca, in the rear of the 
Austrian post of Riva ; he took up a 
strong position at Varone, and received 
his antagonists so energetically, that they 
took to flight after a short attack. The 
general then put two columns in motion — 
the one from Trent to Stenico, the other 
from Welschmetz towards Cles; after some 
lighting, Stenico and Tione were both eva- 
cuated by the Italians. A smart attack 
was made on Cles, which was taken pos- 
session of, and the Austrians advanced 
upon Male ; after a spirited resistance, 
however, the ItaUaus found themselves 
obliged to fall back on Dimaro, and thence 
they returned over the fields from whence 
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they had come. Thus the whole of the 
Tyrol, with the exception of a few border- 
ing villages in Guidicaria, was evacuated 
by the Italians, and General Weldon now 
concentrated his main force between Trent 
and Roveredo. 

On the 18th April, Charles Albert made 
an attempt to gain the fortress of Pes- 
chiera by a coup-de-main — he ordered 
twenty cannons to be mounted behind 
parapets, erected previously by the sap- 
pers, and held a brigade in readiness to 
storm fort Salvi as soon as his artillery 
should have silenced that of his enemy ; 
but although, after a cannonade of several 
hours, two cannon of the fort were dis- 
mounted, and the works greatly damaged, 
the king nevertheless felt persuaded that 
the issue of a storm would be dubious, and, 
under all circumstances, cause a heavy loss 
- of men; he therefore merely summoned the 
■ commandant of the fortress to surrender 
" Cwhich was peremptorily refused), and his 
K 3 
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troops took up their former positioD, 
Charles Albert exposed himself personally 
to the fire of tlie enemy during this attack, 
and was heard to say to an aide-de-camp, 
who entreated him to withdraw — 

" I thank you for your good intentions ; 
but if a ball strikes me, it will be God 
who sends it," 

The king now conducted a column of 
eighteen battahons, with a cavalry brigade 
and three batteries, towards Mantua, to 
drive the Auatrians from their outposts to 
within the fortress ; and to endeavour to 
possess himself of one of the fortified ap- 
proaches of this important place. The 
operations began with a heavy cannonade, 
and the Piedmontese sharp-shooters and 
chasseurs profited by eacli elevation and 
wall with great skill and agility, in order 
to approach the enemy uuder cover. 

The Austrians retreated within the works 
of Fort Belfiore, but the Piedmontese were 
prevented from any further advance by 
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the inundation ; the king, however, se- 
cured the blockade of the fortress on this 
side by the erection of sconces. 

And now Charles Albert was joined by 
the first troops of a very fine division of 
Itahans, conducted by General Ferrari, 
which numbered five thousand men, 
besides two hundred cavalry and eight 
cannon ; and was composed of Tuscans, 
of students from Pisa, and of Neapo- 
litans, and divisions of troops from the 
Papal army approached the lower Etch, 
over which General Durando commanded. 

On the arrival of this general at Fer- 
rara, lie met, to his great astonishment, 
Austrian soldiers, who, under military 
escort, went peaceably about the town 
making purchases. Calling the municipal 
authorities to account for this strange ap- 
pearance, he was informed, that they had 
come to an understanding with the Aus- 
trian commander, to provide the garrison 
with provisions every fortnight — for he 
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bad threatened to bombard the town in 
case of their refusal to do so. 

This convention was punctually adhered 
to, and once, as there was a scarcity of 
beef, the good-natured inhabitants offered 
an equivalent in poultry. As General 
Duraodo could not alter this friendly in- 
tercourse, the more especially, as sundry 
mortars directed against the palace inter- 
ceded most powerfully for its continuance, 
he took measures to leave the city, and to 
conduct his troops across the Po. 

It was already known to Charles Albert 
that the Austrian reserve army concen- 
trated at the Isonzo had begun their opera- 
tions ; and since he was not desirous as 
yet of hazarding a battle, it imported 
him, of course very much, to hinder the 
junction of it with the principal army. 
He thought that the possession of Venice 
would be of great use to him in this 
undertaking, and he dispatched thither 
one of his best officers. General Delia 
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Marmora, in order to watch the move- 
ments of the troops in the Venetian ter- 
ritory, as also, in case of need, to throw 
himself into the city and conduct its de- 
fence. 

The principal point of interest, how- 
ever, was the possession of Peschiera, by 
which the passage over the Mincio, eis 
well as the access to the important posi- 
tion of Rivoli, dominating the road from 
Verona to the Tyrol, would be secured to 
him ; but a strict blockade under the very 
eyes of his enemy required to be pru- 
dently conducted and cautiously executed. 
To effect this object, in the first place, 
a grand reconnoissance. was undertaken. 
General de Sonnaz,with twelve battalions, 
a brigade of cavalry, a flying and a foot 
battery, conducted these troops from Mon- 
zambano and Valeggio, in several columns, 
over the heights of Monte Vento, while 
he ordered some villages on his left to be 
occupied for the protection of his flank, 
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and a chain of sharp-shooters to be ad^ 
vanced on the road to Peschiera. From 
Monte Vento he continued the march of 
his columD over the brook Tione to the 
opposite heights. The cavalry and artil- 
lery moved in the plain to the right, in 
the direction of Viilafranca, and advanced, 
their outposts beyond that town on the 
road to Verona. Tlie king accompanied 
his soldiers in person across the ridge of 
mountains, and descended to Viilafranca. 
Here he received the reports of his gene- 
rals, from which be learned that they had 
no where met with the enemy, and that 
out of the town of Verona no corps of 
troops was posted ; the king, therefore, 
ordered these divisions to lake up their 
former position on both sides of the 
Mincio : a similar reconnoissance wag 
made two days later with the like results. 

The royal army now advanced to its. 
new position. At Viilafranca the vaa- 
guard fell in with an Austrian post 
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hussars and Croats, and, after a brilliant 
attack, made most of thetn prisoners ; 
but the blockade of Peschiera on both 
shores was now, for a time, left entirely 
to one brigade, for the army advanced be- 
yond that fortress, and made an attack on 
Paceogo and Cola, occupied by the Aus- 
trians. 

The Tyrolese and Croats at first beat 
their enemy back ; but the rapid advance 
of support gave the advantage to the 
Piedroonlese, and they gained these posts. 
General Weldon had already received the 
order to take up a position at RivoU, to 
secure the connection with the Tyrol, 
which was of the highest importance, and 
until that position was taken up, the Aus- 
trians were forced to maintain Pastrengo 
— for, if they lost that place previously, 
Rivoli, in consequence of their line of 
battle extendint^ too far, would be exposed 
to the greatest danger. 

Pastrengo, about twelve miles beyond 
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Verona, on the left shore of the Etch, is 
a highly interesting point, since the road 
from Mantua to Tyrol borders the Etch, 
and the neighbouring heights form, so to 
say, a natural tite-de-pont. On the 29th 
April, the Piedmontese approached to 
take Pastrengo — their first attack was re- 
pulsed, and the Austrians even took the 
offensive, and advanced against Santa 
Guistina ; a bloody combat ensued for 
the possession of the heights of Romal- 
dola, which are the commanding points of 
the labyrinth of hills in this intersected 
country— but the Austrians were obliged 
to retreat to their former position. The 
Piedmontese found that they were unable 
to operate successfully against Pastrengo 
from this side, as they would have been 
outflanked by the Austrians. 

But on the following day a serious affair 
was entered upon, which terminated with 
the loss of Pastrengo to the Austrians. 
After the battle had raged the best part of 
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the day, the general commanding the 
Austrian fort, convinced that a longer 
maintenance of the place would only 
be an useless sacrifice of soldiers, ordered 
a retreat, and crossed the Etch, de- 
stroying the bridge. After the loss of 
Fastrengo, it was impossible to maintain 
Bussolengo any longer. In the night, 
the Austrians also retreated from thence 
over the rivef. 

The complete blockade of Peschiera was 
the consequence of these successes. But 
more difficult was the task which Charles 
Albert attempted, of a simultaneous block- 
ade of Mantua, when he gave the neces- 
sary orders for this purpose to General 
Ferrari. The Mincio, which flows round 
the fortress on the north and east side in a 
winding manner, has, by the frequent 
overflowing of Its low shores, formed wide 
morasses, which are transformed into 
lakes, either artificially or when the water 
is high. A continual rain spread the in- 
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undation almost over all the environs of 
the fortress, so that the five highways 
leading from it may be considered as so 
many dykes. Upon each of these dykes, 
either a citadel, fort, or lunette, strongly 
closed, is advantageously built, so that 
the enemy is constrained to invest the 
fortress in a wide circumference. The 
garrison thus protected can undertake 
sallies en masse, at their pleasure, to either 
shore, whilst the works may remain occu- 
pied but by few troops. In order there- 
fore to execute the blockade without too 
great a sacrifice of men, the besiegers 
have no other remedy than to erect 
sconces opposite the hostile forts, for the 
protection of their own troops. 

In order to invest Mantua, General 
Ferrari ordered a part of his division to 
cross the Mincio, at Governolo, and to 
erect redoubts at this place, and secure 
them by inundations ; and an advanced 
guard, consisting of volunteers from Mo- 
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dena and Mantua, ventured as far as Cas- 
tellaro and Castel Belforte, and inter- 
cepted the communication between Man- 
tua and Legnago. The Austrians sent 
five companies of chasseurs, some cavalry, 
and two cannon from the fortress against 
this division — they stormed the barricade 
erected before Castellaro, and set fire to 
some of the houses occupied by the enemy, 
whereupon they retired to Governolo. 
The Austrians then sent a few companies 
of chasseurs, with half a squadron of 
lancers and a battery, against the place ; 
they drove away the enemy consecutively 
from four barricades, and ventured the 
bold, but rash, attempt to carry this post; 
but here they met with a determined re- 
sistance—about twelve hundred troops 
and volunteers from Modena, Reggioi 
Genoa, and Piedmont, had concealed them- 
selves in the houses on both sides of the 
river, whilst three cannon effectually com- 
manded the only access over the dyke. 
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The Austrian battsy found do room to 
be mounted except on the dyke itself — its 
fire therefore took no effect — and after a 
cannonade of two hours, and two fruitless 
attempts at storming, the Austrians were 
forced to withdraw with great loss. 

Thus Maotua was invested closely, and 
we have now shortly described the opera- 
tioDs of both armies up to the end of the 
moDtb of April, 1848; but we must spare 
a few minutes to cast our eyes on the 
events connected with the formation of 
the army of reserve by the Austrians, 
under General Nugent, who was one of 
the most distinguished officers of the Im- 
perial army. It was concentrating on the 
Isonzo. The formation of an army of 
reserve at Udine had been ordered before 
the breaking out of the revolution, but it 
had been prevented being carried out by 
the events formerly described. 

The centre of union, Udine, and the 
district Friaul, surrounding it, were now 
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in the power of the insurgents, who had 
also put themselves into possessiou of the 
several approaches ;— on the north, to- 
wards Carinthia, and on the east, towards 
Caraiola and the district of Triest ; so that 
the Austrian troops, in their march from 
both those sides, were separated from each 
other, and found themselves sometimes 
without direct orders how to proceed. 
Other regiments destined for the reserve 
were obliged to remain in the principal 
cities of the monarchy for the maintenance 
of order — others, again, were forcibly 
kept back, particularly in Hungary. Tlie 
amount of the reserve army was there- 
fore in the beginning but very small, and 
the general required a delay in order to 
complete the necessary organization and 
fitting out of the troops for the com- 
mencement of operations. This army 
was now forming from three different ele- 
ments : — 1st. Fresh regiments arriving 
from the interior of the monarchy — 2nd. 
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Depots of regiments which were already 
fighting in Italy — and, 3rd. Troops of the 
second corps of the army, which had been 
separated by the capitulations of Venice 
and other minor places. 

About the middle of April, the amount 
of the reserve army was about twenty-two 
thousand men, inclusively of eighteen 
hundred cavalry and seventy cannon, and 
those of the rocket battery ; and, on the 
16th, General Nugent was enabled to pass 
the Isongo with about thirteen thousand 
men. 

General Zuchi, who commanded the 
forces of the insurgents in this neighbour- 
hood, had three thousand soldiers of those 
regiments which had gone over from the 
Austrians, and eight thousand volunteers 
and national guards at his disposal. There 
was no want of artillery ; of cavalry, the 
two squadrons wliich were yet in form- 
ation, were scarcely sufficient for the cor- 
respondence service, and, indeed, fit for 
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nothing else at the time. An open battle 
against General Nugent's troops therefore 
was inadmissible, and he was obhged to 
trust himself to the maintenance of the 
town and fortresses which had declared 
for the cause of liberty, and to a guerilla 
war in the mountains. Zuchi shut him- 
self up in Palma with four thousand men; 
the defence of Udiue he left to its civica, 
but he reinforced the latter by one thou- 
sand men. Whilst General Nugent moved 
against Udine with the elite of his army. 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg approached 
Palma with four battalions and four 
pieces, and his Croats occupied the village 
of Visico, three miles distant. 

Udine numbers twenty thousand inha- 
bitants ; the town Is surrounded by sub- 
stantially built wails, with towers and a 
ditch. 

In the interior, numerous barricades had 
been erected, and every one appeared de- 
termined to resist to the utmost. On the 
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evening of the 21st, Greneral Nugent or- 
dered some artillery to be mounted, and 
they bombarded the town during two 
hours with grenades and rockets ; the ef- 
fect, however, was not of great significa- 
tion to the city itself; but the military 
ardour of the citizens appeared a little 
abated — for, through the influence of the 
Archbishop, a capitulation took place two 
days later, and the town authorities en- 
gaged to iuvite the whole province and 
fortresses to join in the capitulation, for 
favourable terms were granted them. 

As soon as the insurrectionary troops 
stationed in the city had perceived what 
turn was likely to take place, and that a ca- 
pitulation would be agreed on — theychose a 
new commander, and set off with three can- 
non for Osopo, against which place General 
Nugent sent a battalion and squadron of 
horse — hut they held possession of it. 

General Nugent now advanced with the 
principal part of his army to Pordenone ; 




and soon after, having taken possession 
of Belluno, prepared to cross the Piave. 

The array of the Italian league standing 
ready for the defence of the Piave con- 
sisted, for the most part, of Roman troops, 
under General Durando ; the first division 
amounted to five thousand men, and the 
second to ten thousand men; and these 
last had taken up their position below 
Narvese, on this side of Treviso. SmaU' 
divisions of volunteers arrived daily at' 
Treviso, and, among others, the so-called 
Italian legion, raised in Paris by General 
Autonini, and which numbered 
ranks, besides Italians, many Frenchmen. 

On the same day that General Nugent 
found himself in a situation to cross the 
Piave, a bloody battle was fought at Ve- 
rona between the two principal armies, to 
which we must now give attention. 

With the view of cutting off the Aus- 
trians from all direct communication with 
the Tyrol, Charles Albert found it neces- 
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sary to have Rivoli in his hands On the 
4th of May, therefore, a regiment was de- 1 
tached to Lazise, on the lake of Garda, 
in order to support the volunteers who 
had been shipped across the day before 
from Salo, and had to execute the attack 
over Affi. About noon the next day, j 
this division, mustering five thousand men, ( 
crossed the brook Tasso in their way from 
the Etch to Affi, and began to ascend the 
heights. The Austrian outposts were 
forced to retire, and the Piedmontese had 1 
already nearly reached Rivoli, when the ' 
firm attitude of some companies of Aus- 
trians, with half a rocket battery, brought 
them to a stand-still. The skirmish, 
however, only took place between the oat- 
posts of either party, and in the course 
of the evening, the Piedmontese returned j 
to the Tasso — and Charles Albert's aim I 
was directed on the morrow against the j 
front of the hostile position. 
On the 6th of May, at six in the morn-j 
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ing, the Piedmontese army was under 
arms, and, moved with forty-five thousand 
men and sixty-six cannon, across the plain. 
About two miles from Sommacampagna, 
the division of Marquis d'Arvillars en- 
countered the hostile vanguard, consisting 
of infantry, lancers and artillery ; the 
division marched up, their artillery being 
in advance of their centre, and behind 
were two brigades — their cavalry and 
sharpshooters being upon the wings — 
and a lively cannonade began about nine 
o'clock. With hurras for Charles Albert 
and Italy, the Piedmontese line of battle ad- 
vanced ; General Bava had posted himself 
with two brigades upon the road to Santa 
Lucia, and ordered the village to be 
stormed — but the Austrians maintained 
the church -yard with bravery ; and the 
village was defended, house by house, for 
three hours. They were obliged to ope- 
rate their retreat after that time, having 
expended all their ammunition. 

L 2 
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The call of the Piedmontese to the 
lUHaus ill the service of the Austrians, 
of "Come, brethren, uader our banner," 
was received with the reply of " Yes, we 
cume forward at the point of the bay- 
ouet !" 

The lighting here was very severe, and 
ill three hours General Bava made no 
furtlier progress ; the king himself rode 
to this spot and encouraged his soldiers, 
according to his usual custom, by his own 
example. In the meanwhile. General 
Clam advanced with two battalions, which, 
joined to another, endeavoured to refiap- 
ture the village. No frontal or column 
attacks of closed hnes in masses, could be 
made ; but the troops following the sharp- 
shooters were obliged to move in separate 
small divisions, for the border of the village 
formed a small garden entirely covered 
with trees, and interspersed in all direc- 
tions with wails, where the soldiers of each 
party found plenty of shelter ; but 
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irtillerj' had little play, so that the combat 
took a tedious turn, Count Clam profited 
by the covered ground in order to get at 
the enemy by flank" movements, and he 
made a partial and gradual progress ; and 
tte obstinate repetition of these attacks, 
induced the king to order so strong a di- 
vision to this spot, that he was enabled to 
keep possession of the village. 

The present Emperor of Austria, then 
the Archduke Francois Joseph, was present 
at this combat, and shared the dangers of 
his troops. At four o'clock the field-mar- 
shal ordered two special battalions to exe- 
cute a decisive attack on Saint Lucia, sup- 
ported by a battery of twelve pounders — 
and this conflict terminated tiie proceed- 
ings of the day. Charles Albert felt per- 
^fiuaded of the impracticabiHty of a frontal 
attack upon Verona, and by six o'clock 
the Piedmontese army had again taken up 
its position at Sommacainpagna, and the 
Austrian outposts were stationed, as before, 
about a mile from that place. 
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Although Radetzky bad faliy maintained 
his position in the combat of Santa Lucia, 
Btill his conviction remained unaltered 
that, ill order to execute a decided move- 
ment fur raising the siege of Pescbiera, he 
must receive the whole body of the re- 
serve army under General Nugent. On 
the 7th, this general arrived with the main 
part of his forces at Belluno ; and General 
Culoz, with the remainder, advancing to 
Feltre, General Duraudo, with the Italian 
and Roman legions, evacuated the place, 
and retired with all his troops to Bassano. 
General Ferrari was left to himself in con- 
sequence of General Durando's backward 
movement, but on the 9th he nevertheless 
took the offensive. A sijuadron of Roman 
dragoons precipitated itself bravely on the 
Austrians, and there was a very splendid 
engagement ; but it was brought to an end 
by a rocket exploding in the midst of 
them. But Ferrari was not long enabled 
to keep the offensive, as the roar of can- 
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HOD aanounced to him that the enemy 
was not far off, and were probably passing 
Ponte Prinla on pontoons. Ferrari in 
consequence retired to Treviso. 

From two sides the Austrian columns 
were now approaching Treviso. Nugent 
proceeded to Folge, and a division, cross- 
ing the river, marched up to Visnadello. 
In the hope of beating this division before 
it could effect its junction with Nugent, 
Ferrari boldlyfell on itwith three battalions, 
one squadron of dragoons, and some ar- 
tillery, and the Romans advanced in close 
column with the greatest determination 
and courage. The Austrian infantry 
opened their ranks, and a murderous fire 
of grape-shot received the assaulters, and 
forced them to give way. Nugent moved 
against Ferrari's left wing ; but when his 
troops arrived, the combat was already 
terminated. He now concentrated his 
army at Visnadello, and the outposts were 
not far from the town of Treviso. This 
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town, enclosing a population of sixteen 
thousand souls, had preserved its old walls 
and towers. A number of strongly built 
barricades fortified the outworks, and 
sixteen cannon commanded the different 
avenues. But, however inviting the at- 
tempt lo get possession of this city might 
be to the Austrians, yet prudent consider- 
ations, and particularly an urgent summons 
I from Radetzky himself, to conduct the re- 

ft serve army towards the Etch without 

H (lelay, determined Nugent to leave Treviso 

H aside. 

H General Durando had drawn together 

H the brigade hitherto under the command 

H of Ferrari (who had retired at some mis- 

H understanding between tliese two generals), 

H and taken up a position at Moggiano and 

H Casabianchi, lialf-way to Treviso. As 

H soon as he had- intelligence, however, of 

H the march of the reserve army of the 

H Austrians to the Etch, he proceeded to 

^H Padua ; he then went on to Vicenza, but 
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f T>y this time a part of the Austrian reserve 
I army had arrived before that town, under 
I Prince F. Schwarzenburg. 

Vicenza, with thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, situated at the foot of Monte Berico, 
and covered with neat villas and gardens, 
had no fortifications ; but, as in most Itahan 
I cities, the massive construction of the 
I bouses, and walls surrounding each, favours 
rthose dispositions which secure a town 
I against a coup de main or transitory at- 
itack. At all the gates barricades were 
I erected, rocket cannon and howitzers 
were mounted, and the bombardment 
began ; and the sharpshooters advanced. 
But the Austrians soon felt persuaded that 
to take the town it required a greater force 
than they then possessed^they therefore 
resolved to discontinue the assault, and 
avoiding the town, again reach the high 
road ; and to mask this movement, they 
continued the bombardment for some 
time, and ordered sham attacks of the in- 
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fantry. If the reserve army desired to 
reach Badetzky without a battle, they 
acted wisely in pushing on, for, on the 
following inoriiing, General Antonini ar- 
rived from Venice by the railroad, with 
one thousand men, and a few hours later, 
General Durando, with his forces, again 
appeared. 

The whole reserve corps arrived at San 
Bonifacio without any thing further oc- 
curring, and they then proceeded to 
Verona ; and thus the long-desired com- 
munication with the principal forces of 
the Austrians, under Radetzky, was 
opened. 

But Charles Albert, for various reasons 
connected with Itahan policy, and the con- 
duct of the Italian patriots, had no imme- 
diate reasons to risk his fine army, by 
taking the offensive. Since the 6th of 
May, the Austrians had considerably for- 
tified their position before Verona. Not 
ooly the villages Tombetta, Santa Lucia, 
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San Massim, and Crocebianca, had re- 
ceived additional strength by loopholes 
constructed in the walls, both for light and 
heavy artillery ; but behind these villages, 
on the ridge of the declivity, seven re- 
doubts had been constructed, and armed 
with twelve and eighteen pounders. The 
king contented himself, therefore, by 
giving similar means of strength to his 
position, and by carrying on the siege of 
Peschiera with energy. 

General Manno, entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the siege, had transferred his 
head quarters to Cavalcaselle. The block- 
ading corps consisted of two brigades, one 
battalion, and some corps of volunteers 
from Lombardy. The first works had, 
in spite of continual rain, succeeded so 
far that, when, in the middle of May, the 
blockading artillery arrived, the bat- 
teries could be immediately armed. The 
Duke of Genoa, whose favourite study 
was in connection with artillery, took upon 
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himself the direction of the works, and 
Charles Albert appointed his head quar- 
ters at Mongambano, a league distant 
from the fortress. Scarcity was already 
felt in Peschiera, for there was want 
of ment, oil, and salt, and the garrisoD 
was reduced to feed on maize. 

On the 18th of May, the batteries 
opened their fire at a distance of about 
seven hundred paces from the Fort Man- 
della, which was continned and increased 
on the following days, according to the 
advancing worhs ; whilst a battery of 
mortars, erected not far from Molino 
Rossi, alarmed the interior of the fortress, 
and another, on the right shore of the 
Mincio, bombarded Fort Salvi. On the 
20th, the king witnessed the bomhard- 
ment from the height of the Paradise, 
when a cannon-ball struck the ground 
only ten paces from him. On the even- 
ing of the 21st, the camions of Fort 
Mandella were dismounted, with the ex- 
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ception of one, and the works had likewise 
suffered a great deal. The shells pointed 
at the buildings of the fortress had like- 
wise told with effect, for a great conflagra- 
tion was visible, and the blowing-up of a 
powder magazine added to the general 
consternation. On the 22nd, violent 
showers of rain put the works of the be- 
siegers under water ; hut on the 23d, the 
bombardment recommenced with double 
energy. By the 25th, Fort Salvi was com- 
pletely silenced, and its parapets ruined. 
Against Fort Mandella, which had ceased 
firing, but the works of which still resisted, 
two new batteries, one hundred and fifty 
paces in advance, were constructed. At 
the same time, the works against another 
part of the fortress, upon the side of the 
gate of Verona, made considerable pro- 
gress. The king was constantly present, 
and looked on at the siege with great in- 
terest ; and when he felt tired, he seated 
himself on a chair, as if at a theatre. 
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Although the works were not as yet suf- 
ficieDtly advanced to erect their breachitig 
batteries, and though the king felt per- 
suaded that an assault upon Fort Man- 
della could only be executed with a fear- 
ful loss, still the moment appeared favour- 
able to him for such an enterprise — but he 
previously made a demand to surrender 
the fortress. In the expectation of hold- 
ing out a few days longer, and with the 
hope of a near raising of the siege, Ge- 
neral lluth, the commandant, endeavoured 
to gain as much time as possible, and pro- 
tracted the negociations. He proposed 
conditions, which, however, were rejected 
by the kiug; and the bombardment was 
again renewed on the 27th, and the breach- 
ing batteries were at length being con- 
structed. 

The outposts of the whole Austrian 
army were only twelve miles distant from 
the distressed fortress, and it was antici- 
pated that the raising of the siege would 
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have been attempted, but Ihe old marshal 
had already laid down his plaas, from 
which he was not to be deterred, and he 
had judged the matter differently. Not at 
Peschiera alone, but the whole army began 
to suffer want ; the small track of land 
on the borders of the Etch, and from 
thence backwards to Alpone, was their 
only support. The Tyrol could offer but 
few resources, and what necessaries came 
from this side, had far to travel previously 
to their arrival. The field-marshal, there- 
fore, had resolved to transfer his army 
over Legnano to Mantua, and leave 
Peschiera to its fate. Whilst, therefore, 
the possession of Verona was secured by a 
garrison of sixteen thousand men, the 
marshal began his march late in the even* 
• ing of the 27th of May, with about forty 
thousand men, of whom one-eighth was 
cavalry, and one hundred and fifty-one 
cannons — these forces were divided into 
three corps ; the first consisted of 
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fifteen battalions, eight squadrons, and 
thirty-six pieces ; the second of seventeen 
battalions, eight squadrons, and thirty-six 
pieces ; and the reserve corps of eleven 
battalions, twenty-eight squadrons and 
seventy-nine pieces ; the latter corps had 
the whole artillery reserve and the pon- 
toons. The movement took place in three 
columns — but a brigade of the reserve 
corps marched upon the glacis of Verona 
towards the enemy, and followed only 
after the rest had defiled, and the whole 
array arrived safely at Mantua by the 
night of the 28th, without being molested 
by Charles Albert. 

On the west side from Mantua, about 
three miles from the outworks, next to the 
upper lake and Curtatone, lies a group of 
houses, near which, a canal running from 
the Mincio goes to Montanara. The 
strength of the Tuscan division, together 
with some Neapolitan troops posted here, 
amounted to six thousand men, with eight 
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pieces; but owing to a loog sojourn, 
they had had an opportunity of fortifying 
their position as much as possible. The 
streets were dug with trenches, the large 
houses and court- yards were provided 
with loopholes, sometimes with two or 
three rows of them, and in advance of the 
village and position there were strong 
ramparts erected. 

Between Curtatone and the lake is a 
marshy ground, which, as well as a great 
part of the environs, stood under water 
after each heavy rain. The students of 
Pisa and other Tuscan volunteers posted 
here, complained that General Bava had 
left them for weeks in the place where 
they were obliged, when on outpost duty, to 
stand in the water. Some skirmishes had 
taken place on this line in the course of 
the month of May, owing to certain re- 
connoitering ordered by the commandant 
of Mantua. At Curtatone, the Tuscan 
artillery had driven back their enemy ; 
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but, on the other hand, the Austrians were 
successful at San Silvestro, in surprising 
a post of Neapolitans ; but the Austrians 
were now induced to convince themselves 
as to the strength of this position. The 
army, therefore, which had bivouacked on 
the 29th, partly in the squares and streets 
of Mantua, and partly on the left shore of 
the Mincio, upon the Glacis, joined by a 
part of the garrison, put itself into mo- 
tion ; the country through which they 
were moving is intersected by thick rows 
of trees with tangled masses of vine and 
tig trees, by hedges six feet high, and wide 
ditches. When the troops were ordered 
from the high road, in order to avoid the 
point commanded by the hostile artillery, 
they were obliged to toil, painfully, through 
these obstacles. At the ditches they were 
forced to cut down trees and lay them 
across, and so to march singly over them. 
The artillery could not be placed before 
the pioneers had laid pieces of timber 
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across the deep ditcLes of the chausse'e on 
both sides of the way. As soon as the 
Austrians had approached the sconce in 
skirmishing, a rocket and a howitzer bat- 
tery, together with two twelve pounders, 
opened their &re against tlieni at a distance 
of one thousand paces ; a rocket grenade 
struck an ammunition waggon, the blow- 
ing up of which caused great confusion. 
The Piedmontese artillery was well served, 
and maintained a lively fire. The Austrian 
infantry advanced to make an assault on 
the right, and took possession of some 
houses ; but, on the left, they were beaten 
back by their enemy ; but a favourable op- 
portunity occurring, the sconce on the 
right was assaulted, and, after a deadly re- 
aistauce, was occupied by the Austriaus ; 
repeated assaults were made on the sconce 
on the left, and at length they also ob- 
tained possession of it. The Tuscans 
had no ammunition left, and were obliged 
to operate their retreat to Gazzoldo, and 
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the Austrians advanced along the lines of 
the Curtatone upon Montanara. 

In Italian annals of warfare, the casinos 
of the aristocracy always occupy a pro* 
minent place. Many of them are sur- 
rounded by walls and ditches, and well 
adapted for an obstinate defensive warfare. 
Several such buildings in connection with 
a strong sconce, the gorge of which was 
protected by them, formed the outer de- 
fence of Montanara. The Austrian in- 
fantry were now ordered to clear the way 
through the plantations on the side of the 
road, while the sconces and buildings were 
bombarded by a twelve pounder and a 
rocket battery, with some other pieces ; 
a detachment of the infantry attacked the 
left wing of the enemy, but was obHged to 
retreat. Half a battaUon of another bri- 
gade renewed the attack, but met with the 
same fate ; but seeing the formidable de- 
fence, another regiment, headed by its 
officers, now stormed the yard of a large 
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building under a complete shower of bul- 
lets, and afterwards the building itself, 
where their enemy defended themselves 
with the greatest pertinacity from story to 
story ; hut as soon as the breastwork 
of the wall was taken, they threw down 
their muskets and called for quarter — 
their bravery was acknowledged by ac- 
quiescing in their demand. By this suc- 
cess two rocket pieces could be advanced, 
in order to bombard the interior of the 
town, and a regiment was ordered to ad- 
vance into it, which was soon effected. 
At three of the casinos, named Villani, 
Cassanova, and Rocca, the flower of the 
Tuscan youth ofi'ered a most energetic and 
resolute resistance to the Austrian storm- 
ing chasseurs, which called forth the loud- 
est praise from their enemies, who freely 
called them "heroic defenders, and ex- 
tremely brave soldiers." But the casinos 
were stormed, five cannon taken, and those 
who could not escape to Mercaria or Boz- 
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zolo, were obliged to lay down tbear arms. 
TTiis sketch will show the nature of the 
warfare entered on by both parties, 

Bnt to return to Charles Albert. Upon 
the news of tbe arrival of the Austrians at 
Mantua, the king proceeded from Somma- 
campagna, where be had been detained by 
the sham movements of the right wing of 
the Austrians. to Valiegio. The news of the 
mischances of the Tuscans detailed aljove, 
induced him now to allow a part of his 
army to cross the Mincio, and take up a 
flank position at Goito. 

On the evening of the 29th, an Aus- 
trian brigade bad advanced as vanguard a 
few miles beyond Curtatone to Rivalto, on 
the road to Goito, and the other brigades 
of the first corps of tbe army, as well as a 
part of the reserve corps, stood about six 
miles behind, at the Osone Vecchio ; the 
second corps had arrived upon the Oglio, 
one brigade as vanguard to Ospitaletto, 
upon the main road to Milan, and the 
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other brigades on the parallel roads to the 
. left. In this manner a general evolution 
of the army to the right was prepared, 
which preceded its further advance be- 
tween the Mincio and Chiese. On the 
30th the first corps of the army was ad- 
vancing to Goito, the reserve corps to 
Rivalta, and the second corps to Cere- 
sara. 

Greneral Bava, who commanded the 
right wing of the Piedraontese army, had 
concentrated at Groito about twenty thou- 
sand men and fifty-four pieces, and had 
taken up a fortified position dominating 
the town. Charles Albert had likewise 
come hither. At about half-past three in 
the afternoon, the Austrian vanguard, 
which had hitherto only perceived some 
hostile cavalry retreating, was received at 
the turning of the road, not far from 
Goito, by a well-aimed and destructive 
artillery fire. The Austrians advanced 
tlieir ordnance, but the hostile fire was so 
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strong that they suffered very severely- 
Other brigades now marched up to attack 
the right flank of the Piedmontese ; hut 
the combat happened inopportunely for 
the marshal, and he endeavoured to break 
it off— but the successes of the previous 
day Had raised the troops' desire for the 
combat to such a pitch, that they were 
quickly involved in a serious struggle, 
and it was soon perceived how dangerous 
it would he to withdraw them. The po" 
sition was greatly in favour of the Pied- 
montese, and their sharpshooters in the 
vineyards did great havoc among the 
Austrians. The three brigades were at- 
tacked with superior forces by the Pied- 
montese guards, the second regiment of 
which most particularly distinguished 
itself ; and the Austrians not only found 
themselves unable to execute any diversion 
in their favour, but were obliged to retreat 
out of the efficacious reach of shot; and 
a part of another brigade, which had been 
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kept in reserve, was obliged to be ordered 
up to cover the movement. This combat 
ceased at the approach of night, and nearly 
thirteen thousand Austrians were engaged 
in the fight. In the night, the first corps of 
the army found it prudent to retreat to 
the distance of a few miles from the field 
of battle, and their chain of outposts re- 
mained within three miles of Goito. The 
second corps of the army stood at Ceresara 
and Casa del Gallo. 

There were other skirmishes and partial 
battles in the neighbourhood of these places 
— but nothing effectual was accomplished 
by the Austrians, so as to induce a hope 
that the siege of Peschiera could be raised. 
This fortress had already received forty 
thousand shots from the hostile batteries ; 
a great part of the artillery on the ram- 
parts was dismounted, and one artillery- 
man only could be appropriated to the 
service of two pieces ; but as neither the 
forts nor the principal rampart showed a 

VOL. I. M 
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formal breach, the old commander could 
not think of surrendering. But the phy- 
sical strength of his brave garrison began 
to sink. Long ago all the mills had been 
destroyed, and the means of living, even 
on horseflesh and coarsely bruised maize, 
were failing, A last truce of twenty-four 
hours had expired on the 30th May, and 
on the same evening the news readied the 
commandant of the combat at Goito, to- 
gether wllh a last summons to surrender. 
Seeing, therefore, that there was neither 
hope of assistance nor chance of successful 
resistance, the gallant old commandant 
signed the capitulation of the fortress at 
half-past eleven o'clock at night. The 
garrison obtained a free marching off to 
Ancona, to be shipped thence to Croatia ; 
their arms were to be sent after them, and 
they took the pledge not to serve against 
the king or his Italian allies during that 
war. The Duke of Genoa (the present 
King of Sardinia) bore witness to the 
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bravery of the garrison in a special article 
of the capitulation. 

On the 31st of May, at noon, the Pied- 
montese entered the fortress, and there 
took possession of one hundred and 
eighteen pieces of artillery — and the king 
celebrated mass on the next day in honour 
of the event. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



At Vienna matters were not proceeding in 
the peaceful and satisfactory manner that 
ministers had anticipated. Charivaris 
(Katzenmusic) were screamed under the 
windows of Count Fiquelmont and others 
of the ministers, and the chief of the no- 
bility ; and threatening language used to 
induce the most obnoxious of them to quit 
the city. 

Conciliation had been the order of the 
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day with the goveriiment, and the revolu- 
tionary party knew that they had only to 
ask, to receive. The first open attack 
was made by the democrats upon an 
order of monks called " Les per^s ta- 
gourianer" (the order of the redemption), 
and they were soon seen flying in all di- 
rections. The principals of the order had 
been seized by a number of the students 
and national guards, and although they 
were fat and jolly, they were not oily 
enough to slip through the fingers of their 
tormentors ; they were placed in half-a- 
dozen coaches and driven through the city 
and out at one of the gates, where they 
were politely requested to descend, and 
to make the best of their way to another 
country ; this was accomplished amid 
the shouts and derision of the people. 
Their convent was then overhauled, and 
their books and papers taken possession 
of; in a private drawer was found a list oi 
the names and addresses of all the elderly 
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ladies of Vienna who possessed fortunes ; 
it was not difficult to imagine what use had 
been made of this documeat by the right 
reverend fathers ! 

These acts of the students and natioQal 
guards, however, met with the approbation 
of the Emperor and ministry ; bat this 
was not deemed sufficient, for a placard 
jKOS issued and posted up " on behalf of 
the Regency of Lower Austria," devoting 
the monastery and property of the unfor- 
tunate p^res to the publi? use ! Who com- 
posed this regency it was not easy to 
ascertain, but as the proclamation appeared 
under the auspices of a free press, it was 
doubtless an emanation from the fertile 
brains of the students, and served as an 
excuse for the violence exercised towards 
tlie monks. 

Tlie ministry had been deliberating for 
some time past on the detail of the new 
constitution, and on the 25th of April 
theyniade public the result of their labours. 
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An immense outcry was soon raised against 
this project ; inasmuch as, amongst other 
things, it sought to establish an aristo- 
cratic chamber, as well as a general diet, 
and it was thought that there were many 
loopholes through which some of the new 
laws in favour of liberahsm might be 
evaded. The electoral law, the composition 
of the new diet, the law as to the press, 
and a table of increased city tolls and 
duties— appeared at the same time, and 
caused a great ferment in the pubUc mind ; 
the democrats cried out that the operation 
of these laws would deprive them of all 
the benefit 'o( their recent exertions, and 
that, instead of the solemn contract be- 
tween the sovereign and his people being 
carried out, a few shght concessions only 
were granted. 

But another event, which arose from the 
most insignificant cause, had the most im- 
portant results at this time ; the national 
guard of the capital was now completely 
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organtzed aod equipped, but its destina- 
tioD and duties were not clearly de6Ded. 
Having been destioed hj the Emperor, ia 
bis DiaDilesto as to this body, to form the 
pnocipal arm and strength of the execu- 
tive, for the maintenance of order and 
public security, it had caused itself to be 
represented by a council of admiuistration, 
elected from among themselves, and this 
council was tbe organ of commuaicatioD 
between them and the ministry ; but 
beyond this council, there was elected a 
central committee, the members of which 
arrogated to themselves a judgment on ali 
political events and public measures of the 
ministry ; this peculiar encroachment was 
against all principle, for it was not to be 
tolerated thatan armed force should become 
a deliberative one — it therefore became 
necessary for the government to put a stop 
to so flagrant a state of things ; but wben 
tbey attempted to do so peaceably, they 
encountered an opposition they little ex- 
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pected. It was known (as every thing is 
known at Vienna, immediately after it is 
conceived) that the order for the dissolution 
of this central committee would be issued 
by the governmenton the 1 5th of May ; but 
on theeveniiigbefore,a deputation from the 
national guards and academic corps waited 
on the minister of the interior, and pre- 
sented their submission in due form to its 
decree in this respect. Nevertheless, on 
the following morning, it was found that 
the order for the suppression of the central 
committee had not been rescinded, and re- 
mained to be publicly put in execution, 
and preparations were being made to carry, 
it into effect by the civil power, aided by 
the military ; the garrison was called out 
on the glacis, and cannon displayed on 
the ramparts. The report of these mea- 
sures came like a clap of thunder to 
the national guards and academic corps. 
As soon as the nature of them was made 
public, consternation appeared on every 
M 3 
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countenance; theshopswere closed — public 
coaches and vehicles left the inner city — 
the whole population turned out, and per- 
ambulated the streets, and different bodies 
of national guards poured into the inner 
city from the various suburbs ; they closed 
the city gates, and look up positions in 
various parts ot the town, and on 
the glacis, not far from the military. A 
deputation from the committee of national 
guards waited on the miuisters, who were 
in deliberation at the Imperial palace, to 
demand an explanation as to the menacing 
attitude of the troops. 

Before this deputation could return, the 
academic corps sent another, wit4 a mon- 
ster petition subscribed by hundreds of 
the national guard, aud of their own body ; 
the petition demanded a change in the pro- 
jected law of election, and that there 
should be but one chamber; — for the with- 
drawal of the order for the pubhc dismissal 
of the central committee ; — that tlie mili- 
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tary sliould return to their barracks, and 
should not, in future, leave them but on the 
express demand of the national guard ; — 
and that the city and Imperial palace should 
thenceforward be guarded jointly by the 
military and national guard. This deputa- 
tion was immediately followed up by 
others, and the court-yard, corridors, and 
anti-chambers of the palace were speedily 
filled by men of every class, before any 
measure could be taken by the ministry to 
expel them ; they, one and all, demanded 
the partial revocation of the constitution 
of the 25th of April — the immediate con- 
vocation of a constituent diet — the sup- 
pression of the first chamber — and some 
modification in the electoral law. The 
ministry was taken completely by surprise 
by these energetic measures, and retired to 
an inner room to deliberate ; they ad- 
dressed themselves to the commanders of 
the mihtary, as well as those of the national 
and civic guards, to state the amount of 
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force they could calculate on, to repel these 
acts of violence and insubordioation ; but 
they replied that with the force at their 
command, they could not answer for the 
success of any erolutioo. Ministers there- 
fore had no other alternative than to offer 
their immediate resignation — but this the 
Emperor refused to accept ; they then 
fatally advised the Emperor to accord all 
the demands of the people, as the only 
means they were aware of for avoiding 
bloodshed and anarchy. 

Tliis victory of the people caused them 
to thiuk that the national guard and 
students were omnipotent, and they gave 
way to the wildest joy — nevertheless the 
committee of the uational guard felt 
much uneasiness at the present positioaof 
affairs ; they thought (and perhaps justly) 
that the concession just granted by the 
Emperor could not be maintained, on the 
grouud that it had been extorted by 
force, and they watched every movement 
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of the government, and the military with 
the most jealous eye. 

On the moroing of the 18th, the people 
were struck dumb with the announcement 
that the Emperor and Imperial family had 
quitted Shoenbrunn the evening before, and 
were on the road to Inusbruck ; the minis- 
try affected the most profound ignorance 
on this step, and were, to all appearance, in 
aa great a state of perturbation as the 
people themselves ; their first efforts were 
directed to tranquilhse the inhabitants of 
the city, and then to learn the motives and 
ulterior views and determiDation of the 
Imperial family. 

The ministers declared that the three 
bodies of the national guard, the aca- 
demic legion, and the civic guard, 
should be subjected to the orders of the 
raUitary commandantbf the city ; that the 
central committee of the national guards 
was dissolved, and that a committee of 
public safety should be established, to be 
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formed from amongst the principal inhabi- 
tants of the city. But these declarations 
were utterly useless, inasmuch as the 
ministers had no power lo put them into 
execution, and they were received by the 
body of the people with contempt. The 
departure, however, of the Emperor and 
Imperial family paralyzed the raore- 
meats of the popular couiuiittees, and 
every individual began to be seriously 
alarmed at what bad been effected. The 
central committee of the national guards, 
taking advantage of the preceding decla- 
ration of the ministry, and with a specious 
show of complying with its demands, lost 
no time in dissolving itself, and making 
such dissolution publicly known, but it 
was only to reappear under another name. 
They speedily resolved themselves into the 
committee of public safety, in accordance, 
as they said, willi the declaration of 
ministers, and immediately took active 
measures to make their functions known 
to the public. 
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The Emperor arrived at Innsbruck, and 
immediately issued a manifesto, declaring 
that the events that had taken place at 
Vienna on the 1 5th had convinced his 
majesty that an anarchical faction had the 
intention of deprivine; him of liberty of 
action ; but tliat, so far from wishing to 
revoke or restrain the concessions granted 
in the days of March, he had been ever 
disposed to listen to every demand ad- 
dressed to him through a legal channel, 
and to sanction all petitions which, ex- 
pressing general desires, had been presen- 
ted ; and that he would sanction all those 
which might hereafter be presented in a 
legal way, and that they should be discussed 
by the diet. This manifesto was enclosed 
in a letter to the minister Pillersdorf, in 
which it was stated that the Emperor 
would not return to Vienna until he was 
satisfied of the loyal sentiments of the 
inhabitants- — and in the mean time that 
minister was charged with the care, safety 
and welfare of the throne and kingdom. 
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But the most serious obstacle to the 
measures of the government for the re- 
storation of order was now thought, by 
the council of ministers, to lay in the 
academic legion. This body was looked 
on, by the people generally, with great 
fear, but was esteemed by the lower classes 
with a reverence bordering on idolatry — 
they brought their plaints to them to be 
settled — they advised with them ou their 
private affairs^ — -they nominated them ar- 
bitrators in their quarrels, and abided by 
their decisions as if they had emanated 
from absolute wisdom itself. It was found 
that this corps bad been recently con- 
siderably increased by the admission of 
strangers, and the ministry, notwith- 
standing their late defeat, came to the 
conclusion tliat its dissolution was the 
only effectual means for the restoration of 
order, and it appeared to them that the 
present moment was the time to carry 
such resolution into effect. It remained 
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only to devise the means for so doing. The 
majority of the cabinet decided that the 
academic legion should be energetically 
invited to dissolve itself; and, if it refused 
to do so, that force should at once be used 
to effect that object. With this notable re- 
solve arrived the 26th of May, A procla- 
mation announced the intentions of the mi- 
nistry, and orders were issued to put it into 
execution. The ministry, however, in charg- 
ing the civil authorities with this onerous 
duty, had recommended prudence, modera- 
tion and firmness ; but it must be confessed 
that they had not chosen themostopportune 
time to carry out so important a measure. 
The city was again filled with troops, the 
cavalry drawn up on the glacis, and 
cannon directed against the outer walls. 
This " playing at soldiers" was folly it- 
self; for the national guards, academic 
corps, and people at large were fully aware 
of their power, and the military them- 
selves were not blind to the ridiculous 
position in which they had already been 
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placed more than once by these osten- 
I'^tious demonstrations. 

At six in the moraing a battalion of 

I*troop3 marched to the university. On 

I ' the order being given for the academic 

"legion to lay down its arms and to close 

I 'the gates of the university, the students 

"Cried out simultaneously that they would 

' rather die than submit. By this time 

drums had sounded an alarm in all quarters 

I "bf the city— the national guard had quietly 

assembled themselves in masses in the 

public squares and principal streets, and 

those from the various suburbs entered 

I ■ the city by thousands, as if by enchant- 

'menl, and marched in close order through 

I 'the streets towards the university, and they 

[ 'were received by the people with deafening 

I 'cheers and shouts of enthusiasm. The 

shops were all closed immediately, and the 

public vehicles ordered out of the city — 

the gates were closed by the authorities, 

now that it was too late, and the people 
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without thundered at them to force an 
opening. On the arrival of another 
division of national guards from one of 
the suburbs, at one of the gates they were 
admitted ; the mob endeavoured to follow 
— but the troops, who had possession of 
the gate, prevented them, and it now hap- 
pened that one of the people was killed 
by a musket shot. This appeared to he 
the signal for a general rising — the gate 
was assailed by the infuriated mob, and 
the troops were ordered to retire. Im- 
mense masses of the people now entered 
the city and rushed towards the university 
— and here they found the troops in a 
state of inaction, being surrounded on 
every side, and indeed the whole streets 
were blocked up by thousands of the 
national guard and students ; the chiefs of 
the military and those of the national 
guard were parleying, and evidently the 
former were at a loss what course to adopt. 
They saw that they were caught in a trap. 
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aDd that the whole inhabitants of the city 
were prepared to support the academic 
legion. As soon as the mob was let into 
the city, thousands of them, evidently pre- 
organized and armed with spades, pickaxes 
shovels, and crowbars, were led to different 
spots and localities, by the students, and 
there they, with the greatest coolness and 
determination, began to erect barricades — 
it was no hasty building up of these de- 
fences, but systematically begun and per- 
severed in, until all communication in the 
city was interrupted. They raised the 
stones from the streets, and added every 
thing they could lay their hands on— fur- 
niture, barrels, carriages, trucks, wheel- 
barrows—logs of wood and lamp posts. 
Each barricade {and there were more than 
six hundred of them) was at once com- 
manded by a student, who appeared " en 
costume" at the top of it armed to the 
teeth, and he had a multitude of work- 
men under him. The whole citv was thus 
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in the hands of the people. A council 
was held at the war office, under the pre- 
sidency of Count Auersberg, the com- 
mandant of the city, and various deputa- 
tions from the national guard, students, 
and civic guard ^were admitted; and at 
three o'clock in the day, the council and 
ministers ordered the military to retire 
totally from the city. This order was 
obeyed, but the aspect of the soldiers, 
marching away, was sullen indeed ! The 
national guard took the places of the 
military at the Imperial palace, gates, and 
public edifices, and their triumph was 
complete. 

Pillersdorf now issued a proclamation 
in the name of the council of ministers 
that the national guard, academic legion, 
and civic guard should alone, to the ex- 
clusion of the military, guard the gates of 
the city, that the remaining posts should 
be occupied jointly by them and the ' 
military, and that the war office only 
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should be guarded by troops of the line. 
He declared that ministers would maintain 
all the liberties granted by the con- 
stitution of the 25th of April — that 
they acknowledged all the concessions 
made since that date, and stated that they 
would resist alike all anarchy and reaction 
— that they would look to the diet aloiie 
to reorganize the State — would hasten the 
convocation of that assembly, and solicit 
the return of the Emperor to Vienna ; but 
that if they found they were molested in 
their duties, and could not succeed in 
carrying out their plans, they would at 
once resign their posts into the hands of 
the Emperor. 
I Thus the people had obtained another 
complete victory over the government of 
the country, and they scarcely knew how 
to contain their joy. Nevertheless, all 
the bairicades remained standing in the 
streets, but small openings were made at 
the side of each, and the inhabitants were 
allowed to pass through, on payment of a 
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small toll for the benefit, aa it was urged, 
of the poor workpeople — thousands of 
persons availed themselves of this offer, 
and it became the sole amusement of the 
Viennese, men, women, and children, to run 
from one barricade to another, and to climb 
over them with as much rapidity as 
possible. 

This fun lasted for two days, and the vo- 
latile Viennese turned the whole affair 
into a complete holiday. They had never 
seen barricades before — they knew they 
had no enemy to encounter — why should 
they not enjoy themselves ? Tbey did so 
to the utmost, and the scenes of licentious- 
ness exhibited in the Rtreets, and in many 
of the houses in possession of the mob, 
surpass all description. On the third day, 
however, the barricades disappeared as 
speedily as they were erected — the people 
had obtained the victory, and had enjoyed 
themselves, and they now took every 
measure to endeavour to conciliate the 
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government and do their utmost to induce 
the Emperor to return ; for they began to 
have grave fears that he would fix the 
seat of government elsewhere, and thus 
reduce Vienna to the level of a provincial 
town. 

Regulations as to the mode of election 
for the new diet were now promulgated, 
and they decided that the constitutional law 
of the 25th of April should be, in the first 
instance, submitted to the deliberation of 
the diet, and that the diet would therefore 
form a constituent assembly ; that one de- 
puty should be chosen for every fifty 
thousand men, with the exception of the 
province of Lower Austria, which pro- 
vince should send, together with fifteen 
members for the city of Vienna, in the 
whole thirty-seven deputies ; that every 
Austrian citizen of the age of twenty-four 
should have the right to vote, provided 
he had resided six months in his electoral 
circle, and was in the actual enjoyment of 
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his civil rights, but that no day or weekly 
labourer should be allowed to vote ; and 
it was declared that the opening of the 
diet was fixed for the 26th of July, 

The Emperor now issued a proclamation 
from Innsbruck, stating, that having been 
animated by the desire of causing the hap- 
piness of his people, he bad freely granted 
the constitution of the 2.'Jth of April, hot 
that the late events in the capital and 
the provinces had shaken his convictions 
on that head, and had caused him to 
doubt whether that constitution was 
wholly acceptable to bis people, and he 
declared that the new diet should he a 
constituent assembly, and should fully 
discuss that question ; and that although 
he was deeply wounded by the past events, 
he was not the less anxious to carry out 
all the concessions promised, and desired 
that the opening of the diet might take 
place as early as possible, and he would 
bless the day when he could think he 
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should be justified in returning to Vienna 
to open the diet in person. 

Every incident tending to elucidate the 
views of the Imperial family was narrowly 
watched, and commented on with extreme 
avidity by the Viennese ; and notwith- 
Btanding the last proclamation of the Em- 
peror, it was not until il was ascertained 
that the manege in the Imperial palace 
was beiQg fitted up as a ball for the re- 
ception of the diet, that they were at all 
assured the Emperor would again fix his 
residence among them. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Emperor or the Imperial family re- 
mained in quiet at Innsbruck. Invitations 
were dispatched to Vienna to call the 
heads of the diplomatic corps to Ms ma- 
jesty, and to advise with him on the pre- 
sent extraordinary position of affairs; and 
it was at this period that the most im- 
portant negociations took place with the 
European powers, to solicit their support 
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in putting a stop to the force of demo- 
cratic opinions. 

It was now that, in the face of the de- 
termination of Hungary to separate itself" 
from the monarchy, a power was called 
into action from the very centre of the 
insurrection itself — and which, faihn^ all 
pacific means to produce an equitable ad- 
justment of the quarrel, would, it was 
thought, be powerful enough to defend 
the just rights of the empire. This was 
in the determined resistance of the Sclave 
population — as well German as Rouman, 
in Hungary and Transylvania — to the new- 
fangled institutions and laws of the Hun- 
garian government. And it was at this 
period also that the most energetic mili- 
tary measures were resolved upon, and 
combined to restore the lost power of the 
government in Lombardy and the Vene- 
tian kingdom ; and Baron Humelauer was 
sent to London to negociate with the 
N 2 ■ 




Ef^lish gOTmuneo', so as to have a clear' 
osdenXaodiDg witb that power as to the 
groands oa which Aastria should Id future 
staDd, with the support of Eoglaod, in re- 
lation to these provioces. 

Everr thing io Hungary tended to a 
speedy open rupture betweeo the Croa- 
tians and ){agj-ars on the one baod, and 
between tbe Austrians and the Magyars 
on the other. The Archduke Stephen, 
tbe Palatine, had arrived at Pesth, from 
Presburg, with his ministry, and they 
were actively engaged in laying the found- 
ations for tbe future complete independ- 
ence of the country from Austrian inter- 
ference; but they could not bring the Croa- 
tiaos to accede to their views. They had 
committed a great error in this respect, for 
they had not admitted any Croatian into 
the ministry, and Iheir pride was, in con- 
8e(jucnce, deeply wounded by that neglect. 
The public miod throughout the kingdom 
of Hungary remained ui tlie greatest anx- 
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iety, and troubles and riots broke out at 
Pesth, and in many of the provinces. 
The Emperor had nominated Joseph 
Baron Jellacic de Buzim, Ban of Croatia, 
and he had seized the reins of power with 
a firm hand, and had decided in upholding 
Croatian independence against Hungarian 
domination. He at once, on his appoint- 
ment, proclaimed martial law against all 
those who dared to raise the arm of revolt 
against their sovereign and country, and 
declared openly that the tnne was come 
for the most energetic measures to be 
taken to save the reigning dynasty ; he 
repudiated the acts of the Palatine and 
Hungarian ministry, so far as related to 
the provinces over which he had power, 
and declared himself the firm adherent to 
the Emperor and the united monarchy. 

The Ban is the most important person in 
Croatia and the adjoining provinces (Ban- 
nus Croatise, Sclavoniie, ctDalmatise) ; pro- 
perly, pan — lord. In former times, the prin- 
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cipal daty of this dignitary was to protect 
the military frootiers, and to superintend 
the due administratioo of justice in war 
time. He was looked up to as the leader of 
the army ; for centuries he had been re- 
garded as the viceroy over all the country 
between the Drave and tlie Adriatic sea. 
but in latter times this power had been 
much modified — yet still, although the Ban 
has now no specific military command, 
his name has the most powerful influence 
over the whole military frontier as far as 
Transylvania. 

The Croatian frontier troops are mili- 
tary colonists ; there are eighteen regi- 
ments of these troops ; but when they are 
not in actual service they live on the pro- 
duce of the land, which is allowed to them 
by goveroment. The whole Austrian fron- 
tier towards Turkey is dotted with mili- 
tary villages, iuhabited by these men, and 
they are brought up to warfare from their 
earUest youth ; they are considered the 
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best soldiers in the Austrian army, and 
are in constant military employ. 

Jellacic was about forty-eight years of 
age at the time of his appointment. His 
father had been a mihtary man of some 
consideration. Three years ago, Jellacic 
held the rank of colonel only ; but on his 
being nominated chief of the Croatians, 
he received the rank of General, and soon 
after becameField-Marshal-Lieutenant. In 
stature he is about five feet eight inches ; 
he is stout, broad-shouldered, and well- 
proportioned ; he possesses a fine counte- 
nance, having intelligent dark eyes, and an 
expansive forehead ; his temples are baki, 
but his hair on either side is jet black ; 
he wears a moustache, and altogether has 
a fine martial appearance, combined with 
frank soldier-like manners. Immediately 
on his appointment, he turned his atten- 
tion to resist the encroachments of the 
Magyars, who, on their side, made great 
preparations for subduing the whole 
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country. The HungariaQ ministry soon 
found that they had an energetic and clever 
enemy to deal with, and their first act was 
to decree the enrolment of ten thousand 
honveds ; and, on the 26th of May, they 
sent two battahons of an infantry regiment 
into the disturbed districts in Servia, and 
two divisions of that regiment were or- 
dered to occupy Nazy Kikinda — a town 
where the Servians had already revolted 
against Hungarian domination, and having 
conquered the feeble garrison, had taken 
possession of it in the name of their 
country. 

Now, therefore, that the Servians on the 
one hand, and the Croatians on the other, 
had become openly rebellious, Kossuth 
thought the time had arrived when he 
could throw off the mask, and appear in 
his true character. He decided on reject- 
ing all projects for conciliation, which had 
been proposed by his colleagues, and de- 
manded open hostilities to be proclaimed 
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against those countries. He defied the 
Palatine, who desired to set bounds to his 
ambitious pretensions, and had recom- 
mended conciliatory measures, and threat- 
ened to raise the country, should his line 
of policy not be carried out ; the timid 
ministry, feeling that their own dissolution 
was certain, if Kossuth did not support 
them, succumbed, and he therefore had 
everything his own way. The Palatine 
and Count L. Batthyanyi were induced to 
go to Innsbruck, to bring about the ap- 
pointment of a commission of inquiry 
against the Ban of Croatia, and took with 
them authority from the Hungarian mi- 
nistry, to offer the Emperor every assist- 
ance in Italy, on condition that the Aus- 
trian government would support Hungary 
against Croatia. The Palatine so repre- 
sented his case to the Emperor, by his as- 
sertions, that the part the Croatians were 
intending to play of saviours to Austria, 
properly belonged to Hungary, and that 
N 3 
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the duty of pacifjing the whole of that 
part of the country being accomplished by 
the Hungarians would be most conducive 
to his own future interests, and the welfare 
of the monarchy at large, that the facile 
Emperor was over-persuaded, and actually 
signed a document displacing the Ban, 
and citing him to Innsbruck to answer for 
his conduct. 

This manifesto was of so extraordinary 
a nature, that it was scarcely to be cre- 
dited the Emperor had knowingly affixed 
his signature to it ; and it was whispered 
that it had been dexterously slipped among 
other ordinances on Hungarian atfairs 
requiring the Imperial signature, and thus 
had received his majesty's sign-manual. 
Be this as it may, the Emperor was made 
by this document to remind the Croatians 
and Sclavonians, that they had been united 
to Hungary ior eight hundred years and 
upwards, and that during that long period 
they had enjoyed the same rights and pri- 
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vileges as the Hungarians themselves ; 
that during the whole time both the crown 
and legislature had respected their na- 
tionality, and, as a reward for their loyalty, 
had conferred certain separate rights upon 
them ; that in granting constitutional 
rights to Hungary, and to the depend- 
encies of that kingdom, the Emperor had 
believed that the boon would have been 
accepted by them with gratitude — that 
neither their nationality, nor their muni- 
cipal rights, had been endangered by these 
acts — that the free use of their language 
had been guaranteed to them in their 
schools and churches, and that in their 
public assemblies the Croatian language 
was thenceforward to be used in lieu of 
the Latin ; that, instead of being grateful 
for these concessions, the Emperor had as- 
certained that there were evil-disposed 
persons amongst them, who represented 
the Hungarian nation as hostile to them, 
and who had asserted that there was an in- 
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tcntion on the part of the government of 
that country, either totally to suppress 
their language, or to liinder its develop- 
ininit — thiit these acts had been viewed 
with ^rieC by the crown, and that he had 
Iciu'ned with pain that the Ban of Croatia, 
llaron .Icllucic, liad supported the faction, 
tlms abusing the powers invested in him. 
That, until the present time, the executive 
power in Hungary had been administered 
by the Hungarian chancery, and the pala- 
tinate council of" ministers, and the mili- 
tary department through the war office at 
Vienna ; and that the bans of Croatia had 
always obeyed the commands issued by 
iheni, according to the forms and regula- 
tions decreed by the diet of Hungary, and 
sanctioned by the king ; that at the last 
Hungarian diet, the Archduke Stephen 
had, according to its wishes, and with the 
sanction of the Emperor, been appointed 
palatine of Hungary ; and further, that 
tlie functions of the Hungarian chancery, 
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palatinate, council and war-offices, had been 
transferred to him and the Hungarian 
ministry conjointly. That Baron Jellacic 
had refused to obey either the palatinate 
or Hungarian ministry, although repeat- 
edly and implicitly commfuided by the 
king so to do. That the first act of the 
palatine and Hungarian ministry was to 
invite Baron Jellacic to arrange with them 
respecting the steps requisite for the main- 
tenance of their rights and nationalities ; 
and further, respecting the publication of 
the laws lately passed by the diet, and 
sanctioned by the crown, which affected 
Croatia and Sclavonia. That Baron Jel- 
lacic had not obeyed the summons, and 
that he had called upon the authorities 
under him not to execute any order of the 
Palatine or Hungarian ministry ; — further, 
that he had persecuted those who were 
for the maintenance of the union ; — had 
dismissed from public employments, and 
had pubhshed martial law against, all 
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who were not of his party. That he had 
seizod upon the public treasure, and had 
employed royal troops in carrying out this 
robbery ; — that he had illegally levied a 
new tax, and had forced the people to take 
up arms ; — that he suffered and incited his 
partizans to irritate the people against the 
Hungarian nation ; — that they had, in con- 
sequence, attended illegal assemblies, and 
had preached open rebellion j^that in 
consequence ot* these accusations and 
rebellious acts, Field-Marshal Count 
Hrabowsky was appointed commis- 
sioner to investigate the nature of them, 
and to impeach the Ban and liis abet- 
tors ; and the Emperor declared that 
Baron Jellacic was suspended from all 
offices held by hira, both civil and mili- 
tary, and that the Croatians and Scla- 
vonians were commanded to obey the 
royal commissiouer in all things. That 
to give BaroD Jellacic the opportu- 
nity of justifying himself, he was called 
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Upon to rescind the order issued by him 
for the convocation of a diet in Croatia 
without the royal sanction, and com- 
manded to appear personally at Inns- 
bruck, within a short space of time, to 
answer for his acts. Finally, the royal 
word was passed guaranteeing to the Croa- 
tians and Sclavonians their nationahty and 
just rights ; and they were called upon not 
to listen to the evil advice of those who 
would lead them to open rebellion, and 
expose them to endless misery. 

This specious proclamation produced 
but little effect on the Croatian population. 
Jellacic would not believe that the Empe- 
ror or ministry of Austria had caused such 
a document to be published, and he pro- 
hibited its appearance in Croatia and Scla- 
vonia, and caused it to be intimated to 
Count Hrabowsky, who had by that do- 
cument been appointed the Imperial com- 
missioner, that should he cross the frontier, 
he would be immediately arrested and cast 
into prison. 
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In the Croatian diet, which was at that 
time sitting at Agram, the Bao declared 
that the concessions granted to the Hun- 
garians by the Emperor had been extorted 
by force — that they endangered the unity 
of the empire and violated the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and that, for his part, he was 
firmly resolved to maintain the integrity 
of that solemn compact, and to support 
the Austrian ministry in their plans for 
the continued union of the whole mo- 
narchy— that he would go to Innsbruck 
without loss of time, and prove his and 
their loyalty and fidelity to the empire — 
disabuse the Emperor's mmd, and state 
their honest opinions and views to him — 
that he had no doubt but that he should 
soon return to them with a ratification of 
bis past conduct, with ample instructions 
to continue his independent career, and to 
crush the overbearing ambition of the 
haughty and seditious Magyars. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The news of the fall of Peschiera reached 
Radetzky on the 2nd of June, at Rivalta. 
A delay in the operations of the Austrian 
army had taken place, in consequence of 
two days' incessant rain, and consequent 
overflowing of rivers ; but flying parties 
had been dispatched to Marcazia, Asola, 
Castel-Goffredo, and Guidizzolo. 

The greater part of the Piedmontese 
army stood on the right shore of the 



IBnrin^ and h»d taken ap ao advantageous 
p Q M ti u B oo the faeisiits of Volta, whilst 
Aar mn^iMilii stood at Goito. Cerlnngo, 
Ontta, and Goidizzoloi and they had 
nMHle soiBe preparation for the defence of 
the <^^. 7^ appearance of the Aus- 
trian patn^ OD the O^io aod Chiese 
DOir isToured the impression that a de- 
cisive battle was about to be offered ; and 
Charies Albert was in every way ready to 
accept the eballeDge. But at this critical 
moment Marshal Radetzky leai-Qt the 
news of the serious outbreak of the 26th 
of May, at Vienna, where, it will be re- 
collected, the students, supported by the 
bnrgher and national ^ards, had seized 
upon the reins of power. These import- 
ant events caused the marshal to pause, 
for he was now called on to assume the 
responsibilities of a statesman as well as 
those of a commander. His resolution 
was, however, soon taken — it was to re- 
nounce the idea of takins: the offensive 
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for the present ; and with the same steady 
mind and determination with which he 
had led his army to advance by a daringly 
bold march against the Piedmontese, he 
now commanded it as quickly to return 
to its former positions, while he combined 
his energetic and successful movements 
against the cities of Vicenza and Verona, 
and for the conquest of the Venetian pro- 
vinces. 

The infantry of the reserve corps had 
marched up behind Curtatone ; the first 
and second corps of the army marched 
through this place, and the infantry fol- 
lowed them as rear-guard to Mantua. 
The army remained in the fortress a short 
time, and one brigade advanced to cover 
the flank upon Marmirolo and Castiglione- 
Mantovano, with the further destination, 
after the marching off of the army, to 
enter Mantua and reinforce the garrison. 
On the 5th of June, the first corps 
marched by Caste! Belforte and Erbe 
to Bovolone, the second to Sanguinetto, 
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and the reserve to Nogara. On the 6th 
the array passed through Legnago over 
the Etch. 

The PiedmoQtese followed cautiously, 
their generals not being able to account 
for the retrograde movement of the Austri- 
ans. On the 5ththey occupied the evacuated 
position of the Curtatone. The king con- 
ducted the main force of the army to the 
left shore of the Mincio, and it was gene- 
rally thought that he would march upon 
Isola della Scala, in order to cut off the 
road to Verona from the Austrians ; and 
it was now supposed by the Piedmontese 
that their enemy must be in a state of the 
greatest exhaustion, and that it would bean 
easy matter to annihilate it at once by 
forcing a general battle. Charles Albert, 
however, did not deceive himself by such 
a fancy; he thought that Radetzky was 
merely ex ecu ting some sham movement, and 
would suddenly return, in order to obtain 
the start upon the road to Milan. The 
marshal gave his troops a day's rest on 
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the 7th, marched on the 8th to Ponte 
Barbarano, and stood on the evening of 
the 9th in sight of Vicenza ; a flying party 
had hurried forward on the road from 
Padua to the Ceresone, and had blown up 
the railroad bridge not far from Arlesega. 
In the midst of the well-cultivated fields 
of the plain of Vicenza rises that beauti- 
ful group of hills named the Monte Berici, 
the whole extent of which, from their 
northern foot, at which Vicenza lies, to 
the south may be about two leagues and 
a half ; their declivities are richly cultivated 
— the summits and inner hollow ways are 
covered with forest, and several villages and 
small farms are found scattered in this 
hilly ground, for which reason it is inter- 
sected by many steep and narrow stony 
roads. Whilst the marshal went round 
this hilly country on its east side, inter- 
rupting, on both shores of the Bachiglione, 
the communication between Vicenza and 
Venice, a brigade detached from Verona, 
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was approaching under General Culoz for 
the assault of the first-named city. 

Charles Albert now perceived the pre- 
cise intentions of his opponent. He did 
not omit to profit by the absence of his 
enemy to take measures for the possession 
of Rivoli ; but fearing a strenuous oppo- 
sition, he had reinforced his left wing to 
the extent of twenty thousand men. Ra- 
detzky, however, being convinced that if 
Vicenza fell into his hands, it would not 
be difficult to open a communication, 
through a mountain road constructed 
from Vicenza over Schio and the valley 
of Arsa to Roveredo, with the Tyrol, he 
determined not to divide his forces, but 
to leave the brigade of Colonel Zobel 
(which occupied RivoU) to its own re- 
sources. This brigade therefore, found 
itself surrounded, on the 10th of June, 
by an enemy six times superior in num- 
ber, descending from the table land ol 
Rivoli in the west, into the valley watered 
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by the Tasso. Charles Albert was present 
daring this manoeuvre, and (bund himself 
in the centre of his line of battle at Gaz- 
zoli. The retreat of the Austrians was 
unavoidable, and to effect it no easy task ; 
it had, however, been prepared by raising 
obstacles of all kinds on the roads upon 
which the Piedmontese were approaching. 
While these were being overcome, the Aus- 
trian commander gained the necessary time 
to concentrate his brigade in their reserve 
position at Rivoli ; and it was only on the 
Piedmontese mounting their artillery, and 
developing their superior forces, that the 
retreat upon Preahocco was accomplished, 
at which place a side column marching by 
Pazzone secured the flank. From this 
time the direct communication between 
Verona and Roveredo was interrupted, 
since the road running on the left shore 
of the Etch, through the defile of Chiusa, 
lay within range of musketry from the 
opposite shore. 
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Ever since the 23rd of May, General 
Durando had been occupied in strength- 
ening the fortifications of Vicenza, par- 
ticularly by erecting several sconces, and 
closed redoubts were raised upon Monte 
Berico and its different elevations, which 
commanded the whole plain. The entire 
force belonging to General Durando 
amounted to fifteen thousand men, and 
his artillery consisted of sixteen Roman 
field-pieces, and twenty-two others sent 
from Venice, the latter being provided 
each with two hundred shots. In the 
order of battle, General Durando had used 
the precaution to mix the national guards 
with the troops of the line, and no im- 
portant post was left without the protection 

3f a company of Swiss, 
Monte Berico and the hills standing in 

connection with it were held occupied by 

-wo of these battalions of Swiss, and six 

thousand national guards. 

On the evening of the 9th, the Austrian 
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army being greatly superior in number was 
posted advantageously, partly upon the 
heights of Arcugnano, at Longara and 
Debba, with their outposts at Croce. The 
first corps had been ordered to proceed 
on the road of Este, and along the 
heights of the Monte Berici, to the town, 
and to put itself in communication on the 
left with another division of the army. 
Another brigade was directed to advance 
upon the left shore of the Bachiglione in 
coming from Secula, and to keep up the 
communication with the second corps of 
the army; and this latter corps stood upon 
the road of Padua at Torre di Occartesolo, 
and was destined to attack the east side 
of the city. The Italians were already 
cut off from Padua. The plan of the 
Imperialists was now either to force their 
enemy to a diverging retreat over the 
Venetian mountains, which must bring 
about his dissolution, or else force him to 
surrender at discretion. The hour of at- 
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tack was fixed for ten o'clock, but at half- 
past seven in the mormng the battle be- 
gan. In order to facUitate the advance 
upon the height, six companies bad pro- 
ceeded before daybreak, noiselessly, to 
the heights of Santa Mai^heretta ; had 
cut the road and made it completely im- 
practicable in three different places, and 
had taken possession of Santa Margheretta, 
as well as the Casa Ramboldo. From this 
latter spot the Italians withdrew, after a 
short resistance, to the block house on 
the hill Bella Vista. The beautiful park 
and gardens of the Casa Ramboldo, with 
its fine red gravelled roads, its ponds and 
bridges, were roughly enough used, being 
occupied for the safe getting under shelter 
of the ammunition waggons ; the block 
house was fired at by rockets at a distance 
of four hundred and fifty paces ; the gar- 
rison fell into disorder and fled, and a 
company advanced to storm it. It was 
instantly set fire to by the remainder of 
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its defeoders, and the rising columns of 
smoke reached the army in the plain, and 
told what was going on. A pause then 
occurred in the operations of both armies, 
but the marshal had the good fortune at 
this moment to receive reinforcements 
both in troops and artillery. 

At ten in the morning, the advance of 
the columns in the plain began. The 
marshal proceeded to a hill in the vicinity 
of Monte Berico, and thence directed the 
operations. He kept the left wing of bis 
army back, until, by a clever evolution, the 
advance of the right wing could he per- 
formed to the left, the latter standing en- 
gaged in the combat upon all points. At 
two o'clock the cannon opened against 
the fortifications of Monte Berico. A 
brigade moving to the right against Villa 
Rotonda supported the attack. After 
that the fire of the ordnance and that 
of the skirmishers had continued an hour, 
the Swiss made a bold sally from Monte 
o 2 
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Berico against Monte di Bella Vista, and 
approached the Austrian positions ; but 
Bome case shot, and the simultaneous ad- 
vance of a battalion of chasseurs, as well 
as ot two other regiments, obhged them 
to retreat. The chasseurs stormed iVIonte 
Berico and took it. 

The Swiss had now to maintain the 
convent Madonna del Monte, but they 
were ordered to retreat to the city. They 
obeyed reluctantly, still defending the 
tower and isolated houses ; but these were 
stormed by their enemy closely following. 
The Swiss rallied again, under the magni- 
ficent arcades near that spot ; but the bri- 
gade, after having stormed and taken Villa 
Rotonda, now threatened their left flank, 
and they therefore retired with the other 
troops entirely within the city. On the 
left shore of the Bachigtione, the attack of 
the Austriaos was rendered difficult by the 
thickly-standing crops, which weakened 
the effect of the horizontal shot ; a satis- 
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factory result could therefore only be ex- 
pected from four mortar-pieces, in posses- 
sion of the Austrians, and which now did 
them good service, without any artificial 
covering, against the hostile horizontal 
shot. They were mounted in the open 
field, at five hundred paces from the 
Italian hnes, and threw ninety shells into 
the town in the course of the same even- 
ing. In the Padua suburh a rampart 
of earth and some houses near it, pro- 
tected hy a deep ditch and strong abatis, 
hindered the advance of the Austrians; and 
the line situated between this suburb, and 
that of Santa Lucia was protected as well 
by several sconces and buildings, as by 
a wide ditch full of water. 

Here a battalion of chasseurs and & 
Hungarian regiment received a decided 
check, as they were advancing to the as- 
sault : they were obliged to retreat after a 
very sensible loss. The Austrian troops, 
under Prince William Taxis, attacked the 
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suburb Santa Lucia, and took possession 
of some of the houses ; but a barricade oc- 
cupied by two Swiss companies, and the 
semiuary adjoining, remained in the pos- 
session of their brave defenders. Soon 
after the loss of Monte Berico, a white flag 
was seen waving from several houses in 
the town, and it was also shown at some 
of the barricades, but these last were in- 
stantly torn down by the Swiss. At mid- 
night, however, some officers with a flag of 
truce appeared at the Austrian outpost, in 
order to negociate, in the name of Gieneral 
Durando, for the surrender of the town. 
The capitulation was signed on the 1 1 th of 
June. 

It was stipulated that the Roman troops 
should march ofl" at noon by Este and Ro- 
vigo to the Po, and pledge themselves not 
to serve against Austria for three months. 
The marshal treated the inhabitants well- 
In the evening of the 1 1 th a portion of the 
army set out for Verona, and the marshal 
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also hurried there with the first corps of 
the army ; the second corps remaining in 
Vicenza. 

Fatigued to death by these rapid marches, 
the troops had orders to halt ; but as, at the 
same time, it was announced that the enemy 
was approaching, every one hurried off 
again to the field of battle. General Du- 
rando had received orders from Charles 
Albert to evacuate Vicenza, but he had 
sent word to the king that he was able to 
defend the town five or six days ; and, had 
all his troops shown equal determination 
with the Swiss, the accomplishment of this 
promise would have been by no means 
an impossibiUty. Durando was to have 
joined the right wing of the royal array ; 
but as soon as the king had heard that 
they were fighting at Vicenza, he adopted 
a new plan, and ordered a part of his array 
to cross the Etch below Verona, to assist 
Durando by this raovement. Charles Al- 
bert, however, did not execute this until 
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the I3th ; but he did so tbeo with a coosi- 
derable force, and with sufficient pontooiis, 
aad took his way from VillafraDca to Roa- 
co, which place is situated on the Etch, 
four leagues below Verona. Those troops 
which covered the flank of this movement 
attacked the Austrian outposts of the left 
wing, standing at Tomba-Tomhetta and 
Santa Lucia. 

This bold stroke induced the Austrians 
to suppose that their enemy had received 
considerable reinforcements, and were 
coining down upon them in full battle 
array ; and their continually increasing 
lines proved the efficacy of the prudential 
order of the marshal, for the presence of 
the main force from Vicenza : but as soon 
as Charles Albert received the advice of 
the fall of Vicenza, he was induced to 
abandon the proposed movement, which 
had now, indeed, become as unnecessary 
as it was dangerous. 

This energetic blow of the Austrians 
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upon Vicenza, and the surprising counter- 
march upon Verona, made an extraordi- 
nary sensation throughout Europe ; and 
those persons (and there were many) who 
had considered the movement on this city 
as the first step of a full retreat of the 
Auslrians from the whole of Italy, grew 
silent ; for Europe had now, at length' 
heard that the Austrian army was still in 
active existence. 

We must now turn our attention to- 
wards Bohemia ; for Austria's cup of per- 
plexities was not yet full, and a revolt 
broke out at Prague, the capital of that 
kingdom, which bid tair, for a short time, 
to realize the insane speculations of a set 
of men who originated the movement, and 
induced the enthusiastic youth of that 
country to combine to effect it. Amongst 
the students and disaffected of the inhabi- 
tants, a number of exiled Poles had ingra- 
tiated themselves, and they had conceived 
the plan of creating a great Sclavoman em- 
o 3 
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pire, which should include Croatia, Servia, 
HuDgarj', Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Austrian Poland ! This plan was to have 
been attempted to be carried out in the 
year 1850 ; but the Paris revolution of 
February, 1848, ripened the ideas of these 
conspirators, and caused them to antici- 
pate that year by the present one, for the 
attempt. 

A central committee had been formed at 
Prague, and its members had appointed 
sub-committees in the different Sclave 
states ; one being posted at Eperi^, one at 
Presburg, and a third at Pesth. The word 
" nationality," become so important in the 
minds of all persons since the 15th of 
March, had divided the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia ; where, for centuries, two nations of a 
different language had resided iu fraternal 
amity. 

The Czechs (the Sclave population of 
Bohemia) thought that their adhesion to 
united Germany would be contrary to 
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their national interests, and this party 
formed the major part of the population of 
Bohemia. The press seized this question 
with avidity, and treated it with much vio- 
lence and animosity, and by its ill-timed 
philippics increased the hatred between the 
Czechs and Gierman population, through- 
out the whole country. 

Simultaneously with the meeting of the 
students of Vienna on the 12th of March, 
there had been an assembly of the stu- 
dents and citizens of Prague, to discuss the 
merits of a petition which had been pre- 
pared, demanding an equality of all na- 
tionalities in the empire, the unity of the 
countries of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
by means of a representative assembly ; for 
the toleration of all religions, and the 
usual contents of such documents ; — much 
confusion had existed at this meeting, 
and the students had taken that opportu- 
nity of showing their discontent at the 
general existing state of things — and a 



Tbe b^ iedn^ ci tfe inbabhante 
wete iCificd op aod fcifiC afire by tbis 
uxaetf, as well as bf the Poles ; aod in 
oppositsoo to tbe Fianldbrt parliament, 
tbe duef of these parties bad convened a 
oxigreas for tbe 1st of May, and bad m- 
vited tbe Sdaves of all the pnmnces to 
attend. Otbers of tbe students at this 
period bad formed an association amongst 
tbemselves, which they des^nated as 
" Sclavia," under tbe pretext of cultiTating 
tbe Sclave language and Uterature ; but, as 
might bare been eicpected, tbey soon 
quitted tbeir peaceable design. 

Another body of tbe people bad also 
formed itself into a society, which, al- 
though it was an integral part of the na- 
tional guard, had no other end in view 
than to promote the interests of the Czechs. 
With these various elements of discord, it 
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was not difficult for a set of men, like the 
exiled Poles and their co-operators, to re- 
duce every thing to confusion ; and it was 
hoped that in the melee, the grand plan 
before spoken of might be brought forward, 
and at once adopted by the people at large. 
On the first of May, an heterogeneous con- 
clave of persons, catling themselves 
Sclaves, arrived at Prague from all parts 
of the country ; and the authors of this 
vast plan and their friends soon found an 
ample field for their eloquence and exer- 
tions. They took advantage of the igno- 
rance and vanity of these strangers, to in- 
fluence their minds against the existing 
order of things, and to inflate them with 
ideas of future greatness and grandeur. 

The students here, as elsewhere, took a 
prominent part in all these proceedings, and 
they especially decided that their country 
should not form part of what was to be an 
united Germany; and theyinduced the peo- 
ple to commit excesses against the Jews, 
and instigated the journeymen of the various 
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factories by which Prague is surTX)uaded 
to join in these riots. 

On the 2Dd of June the congress of 
the Sclaves was opened ; and afler the 
nomination of a president, they formed 
themselves into three sections: — 1st, the 
Polono-Ruth^ne ; 2nd, the Serbo-IUy- 
rian-Croatian ; and 3rd, the Bohemio- 
Morarian ; they did little else, however, 
than talk. It was at this time that Count 
de Thun, who was the civil governor of 
Bohemia, declared in the assembly of* the 
national committee that, in consequence 
of the events at Vienna of the 13th and 
following days of May, all relation be- 
tween the authorities of that city and of 
Prague should cease, and be had the teme- 
rity to proceed to nominate a provisional 
government for the affairs of Bohemia. 

Prince Windishgratz was the military 
commander of Prague, and had been ab- 
sent from his post on leave for some time, 
but he now returned to the city. On the 
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12th of June, almost immediately after his 
arrival, a deputation from the club " Svor- 
nost," decided to wait on the prince to de- 
mand explanations as to the unusual po- 
sition of the military, in various parts of 
the city. They were joined in their pro- 
cession by a crowd from the very dregs 
of the people, who had been taught to call 
out for the dismissal of the prince, and 
they now vociferated — 

"Bring out the old villain and hang 
him at the balcony 1" 

Without ceremony they endeavoured to 
penetrate into his dwelling. At this mo- 
ment, the guard was about being changed, 
and, on the sergeant's turning to give a 
necessary order, he was struck violently 
on the head with a stick, by one of the 
students ; he fell insensible, and one of 
the mob presented a pistol to his breast, 
but was hindered from discharging it by a 
grenadier. Another man thrust ' himself 
forward, sword in hand, to attack the 
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grenadier, but he was instantly arrested by 
the military. The soldiers would stand no 
more, but attacked the mob in their turn, 
and some persons on both sides wereseverely 
wounded. Prince Windisligratz witnessed 
this riot from his windows and descended 
at once, and bareheaded, into the street, 
to restore order — but he found it in vain — 
the signal had been given — an alarm 
spread through the city ; the tocsin was 
sounded ; red flags were hoisted in ihe 
streets and slung out of the windows, aiid 
barricades sprung up like magic, in all 
directions. 

One of the first victims to the fury of 
the mob was the Princess Windishgriitz ; 
she was perceived, sitting near a window 
of her residence, by one of these ferocious 
murderers, and he, entering a house nearly 
opposite, deliberately took aim at her — 
tired, and shot her dead ! The old and 
new city of Prague seemed to have risen 
in open rebelhon simultaneously, and the 
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whole was now in possession of the mob. 
It became the duty of the military to re- 
store order, and under the able guidance 
and directions of Prince Windishgratz 
this was, after a time, happily effected. 
Partial fights took place for three days in 
various streets ; when, at length, the prince 
ordered the city to be bombarded, and a few 
shells being thrown into the heart of the 
town, soon brought the misled mob to 
reason, and they submitted at discretion. 
It was soon ascertained by the organizers 
of this outbreak that the country people 
would not join in the movement, and that 
most of the townspeople who had done 
so were now utterly ashamed of them- 
selves ; so that seeing they had no perma- 
nent support from any party, they were glad 
to escape in a whole skin. The rising was 
a complete failure — and the townspeogje 
were glad to submit to any terms; emd 
thus terminated the grand scheme for call- 
ing a nation of Sclaves, to the exclusion of 
other nationalities, into existence t 
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and at length every one thought it would 
have caused a destructive conflagration, 
had not a gust of wind happily blown it 
out altogether. 

The members for the new diet elected 
in the provinces now slowly arrived at 
Vienna, and it was not a little curious for 
the citizens to notice the kind of men de- 
legated. They were of all ages, ranks, 
habits and costumes — many of them ig- 
norant of the German language — simple 
in manners and patriarchal in appearance ; 
the swarthy countenance and sun-burnt 
hands, the dark flashing eye, the long 
black hair reaching to the waist, the 
square-shouldered figure, the sheepskin 
bunda richly worked at the back, the 
huge round-brimmed hat, loose canvass 
trousers and hob-nailed shoes, marked 
the delegates from Hungary, Transylvania, 
and the Banat ; and their wondering looks, 
as they passed through the streets, raised a 
smile on many countenances. 
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Sixteen of this class arrived together at 
OQe of the hotels, and being informed that 
there was not accommodation for so large 
a party, they rephed — "Why not? we 
only want two rooms ; shake down a load 
of straw, and hring us meerschaums, we 
are content ;" and this was actually done. 

The inhabitants of a district having 
been remonstrated with, on the doubtful 
character of one of their chosen delegates, 
they excused themselves by saying — 

" Oh ! he was always a good-for- 
nothing, idle, thievish i'ellow, and was of 
no use to us. We could do no good with 
him, so we thought it best to get rid of 
him by sending him to you." 

In Vienna, the delegates were chosen 
mostly from among the lawyers, medical and 
literary men ; in Prague, from the book- 
sellers and authors. The whole diet was 
chosen from the middle classes — they pos- 
sessed, indeed, plenty of crude idea, but 
no knowlege whatever of legislation. 
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The Emperor issued a proclamation 
from Innsbruck, on the I6th of June, 
whereby he declared that the state of his 
health would not allow of his return to 
Vienna, but that he had appointed his 
uncle the Archduke John not only to 
open the diet in his name, but also during 
his continued absence to govern the em- 
pire. 

On the 19th of June, Baron Jellacic, 
the Ban of Croatia, received an audience 
from the Emperor at Innsbruck, and he 
had no difficulty in persuading his ma- 
jesty that he had been greatly traduced ; 
and to make it clear that he was fighting 
the battle of Austria against the encroach- 
ment of the Magyars ; both he and Count 
Batthyanyi were publicly informed that 
the Archduke John had been appointed 
mediator between them, and that audi- 
ences would be accorded them at Vienna, 
and they both left for that city ; but Jel- 
lacic, before meeting the Archduke at 
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Vieona, made ascxnewliat-laigtheiied tour 
thioosfa Croatia. 

In the mean time the Hongarian diet 
had met for the first time in the city of 
Pesth, and preparatory sittings had taken 
plaoe in both chambers; the solemn open- 
ing of the assembly occorred on the 5th 
o£ June, by the Archduke Stephen, the 
F^datine — the king excusing himself from 
bdng presoit, on account of ill health. 
Hie opening discourse of the palatine was 
greatly applauded, but the deputies soon 
broke out into animosity; the extreme 
left, under the influence of Nyari, who 
could not pardon the ministry for not 
having admitted him to power, took a 
violent part against the government, and it 
was soon nick-named ''the young Moun- 
tain ;" but Louis Kossuth, who was then 
minister of finance, bore down all oppo- 
sition from the left by his eloquence and 
ultra-liberal opinions. On the 11th of 
the month he mounted the tribune, and 
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electrified his auditors by the masterly 
manner in which he painted the then po- 
sition of the country, and drew down me- 
rited approbation from all parts of the 
chamber; his discourse lasted an hour and 
a half. With great tact and cleverness, he 
passed in review the exact situation of the 
various parts of the country in the past — 
he expatiated on their present tendencies 
and future dangers — and at the last, made 
his proposition, which was no less than 
that the representatives of the nation 
should cause two hundred thousand men 
to be enrolled as an array, and should levy 
a contribution of forty-two millions of 
florins, to aid the country. General en- 
thusiasm followed this gigantic demand, and 
even Nyari called out, " We will do it !" 
Kossuth at this time professed the in- 
tention of sending a strong reinforcement 
of Hungarians to Marshal Radetzky, in 
case they should not be wanted in their 
own country ; but he had also conceived 
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the idea of himself making use of this 
Magyar army, as circumstances might 
give him opportunity. 

In the lower provinces, the torch of 
civil war had began to glare brightly ; 
the Servians had kept themselves for a 
short time quiet in their positions, but on 
the 30th of June hostilities broke out 
anew. 

In consequence of a brawl, the village 
of St. Michaly became a prey to the 
flames, and many persons, both Servians 
and Hungarians, were slain. This news 
caused preparations for active warfare to 
be accelerated ; — it was indeed time for 
something to be done, for already a mur- 
derous conflict had taken place at Wer- 
schetz. 

The Servians encamped at Alibunar 
had attacked the Hungarians, but were 
repulsed, and lost a flag, on which was 
inscribed "Forward, brothers! let amity 
and concord be our motto, and long live 
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Servian liberty." In revenge for this re- 
pulse, the Servians forced the mine Mol- 
dava, together with the villages Twiczky 
and Szent-Tamar. The Hungarians, 
having received reinforcements, attacked 
this latter place ; but after a conflict of 
six hoars, they, in their turn, were obliged 
to retire. Ao attack by them on Turia 
and Foldvar had the same results, and 
every where the Hungarians were thrown 
back. Thus deadly animosity was raised 
between these countries, and each burned 
to be revenged on the other. 

It was not until the 26th of July, that 
Jellacic returned from his triumphant 
journey through Croatia to Vienna, to meet 
the Archduke John and Count Batthy- 
anyi, in order to endeavour to settle the 
differences of their countries and nation- 
alities ; but the time was already too late. 
On the 25th of June previous, the Arch- 
duke John had arrived in Vienna, where 
he was received with acclamations; the 
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citizens vied with each other to do him 
honour, and the deputation from Franc- 
fort, which arrived a few days later, and 
brought the intelhgence, that he had been 
chosen vicar of the empire, was fetid 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; the vicar at 
once set off for Francfort, but promised 
to return to open the diet at Vienna, 
which event took place on the 22nd of 
July. 

The archduke addressed a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates, assembled, as 
he said, to accomplish the work of the 
regeneration of the country ; that the 
consolidation of the liberties which had 
been granted by the Emperor exacted a 
sincere and energetic co-operation on their 
parts ;and be added, "That all thenation- 
aUties of the Austrian monarchy were 
equally dear to the Emperor, and it would 
be in their free fraternization that all 
interests would find a solid basis." 

The Archduke John having fulfilled his 
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mission at Vienna, at once returned to 
Francfort, and the few interviews granted 
to Count Batlhyanyi and Jellacic had no 
beneficial effect. 

On leaving Vienna, it is asserted that 
Jellacic addressed Count Batlhyanyi in 
the following words : " Since you refuse 
all advances for peace, let the sword decide 
between us." On his return to Croatia, 
immediately afterwards, he issued an ad- 
dress, dated from their principal city, 
Agrara, in which he informed his fellow- 
citizens, that in consequence of the com- 
mand of the Archduke John and of his 
majesty, he had been for the third time 
to the central seat of government at 
Vienna, for the purpose of assimilating 
the wants of his nation with the honour 
of their neighbours the Hungarians, and 
also with the interests of the Imperial 
crown, — that neither the personal dangers 
nor the difficulties and disgrace by which 
he was threatened by the Emperor's mani- 
p2 
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fcsto of the 10th of June, could hinder 
him from accepting this painful mission ; 
for it was to defend the rights of Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, and to see them 
^aranteed, and their just grievances re- 
dressed, and for the maintenance of the 
integrity of that empire to which they all 
helonged, — that he had undertaken the 
task, that having been appointed by the 
Archduke John the representative of his 
nation, in obedience to the decision of 
the Croatian diet, the bases he had fixed 
on for treating were, the guarantee of 
their nationahty, and the use of their 
native language in their interior adminis- 
tration, and at th6 diet in Hungary, the 
fulfilment of the just demands of the 
Servian nation, and finally, the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs by the central 
government at Vienna, in Ueu of that at 
present officiating at Peath, — that as 
neither the Archduke John nor the presi- 
dent of the Hungarian diet were in a 
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position to treat in a satisfactory manner 
on these bases ; and that as the archduke's 
departure for Francfort put a sudden end 
to the conferences without any amicable 
arrangement being effected, and without 
any prospect of future peace, it only re- 
mained for them to await the decision of 
the Hungarian diet assembled at Pesth, 
in answer to an ultimatum they had ad- 
dressed to the ministry there ; and then, 
should it be necessary to take up arms in 
defence of their just cause, and which 
step would meet with the approbation of 
their Emperor, the sympathy of the Aus- 
trian nation, and the support of the 
Almighty, in " God's name let them do 



No notice having been taken of the 
ultimatum sent by the Croatians, they 
completed their preparations for an in- 
veterate war against the Hungarians, 
who, on their part, as we have seen, also 
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made ample arrangement not only to 
resist, but to subdue their energetic and 
vindictive enemy. 
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